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Colored schools insist on giving their students 
. as bad an education as whites get 


By Milton Mayer 


HE ONLY thing distinctively 

wrong with Negro colleges is 

that they are Negro. Everything 
_else that is wrong with them is wrong 
with colleges generally. 

Instead of educating their students 
for freedom, colleges generally either 
train their students for jobs or intro- 
duce them to snobbery, heavy drink- 
ing, and light conversation. Since 
the desperate problem of our time is 
freedom, colleges generally have ev- 
erything wrong with them, and the 
Negro colleges are as bad as the rest. 

But Negro colleges are worse than 
white colleges in one important re- 
spect: They are very embarrassing. 
When foreigners ask us white folks 
why there are Negro colleges, we 
have to explain that we do not be- 
lieve that all men are created equal. 

This is very embarrassing for us 
white folks, espectally on the Fourth 
of July. It is not only embarrassing; 
it is confusing. When we are com- 
pelled to go to war against Hitlerism, 
we are confused as to just what it is 
that we are fighting against, and the 
existence of Negro colleges, Negro 
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YMCA’s, Negro hospitals, and Ne- 
gro churches is responsible for our 
confusion. 

The Negroes should be ashamed of 
themselves for embarrassing and con- 
fusing us white folks, and they 
should close their colleges (and their 
YMCA’s and their hospitals and their 
churches) lest some future Hitler mis- 
take America for Germany and take 
up residence here. 

But America’s Negroes are as 
shameless as Germany’s Jews and no 
doubt will persist in trying to give 
their children as bad an education as 
we white folks give ours. Therefore 
we white folks are compelled, as we 
have so often been before, to take 
things into our own hands. 

Our problem is to get rid of Ne- 
gro colleges, which embarrass and 
confuse us. We can not get rid of 
them by starving them; we have tried 
that. The Negro colleges, with a few 
exceptions, have no money; still they 
flourish. I know a town in central 
Alabama whose white folks do not 
support one college and whose Ne- 
groes support two. 

Prof. Rayford Logan of Howard 
University says there’s another thing 
wrong with Negro colleges: They are 
in the South. Since the South—white 
or Negro—is desperately poor, its 
educational plant is desperately poor. 
And since the Negroes get the leay- 
ings in the South—as they do in the 


North—their colleges are even poorer 
than the white ones. 

There is one mitigating factor, ac- 
cording to Prof. Logan, and I think 
it gives us a clue to a partial solution 
of the problem. Since Negro teach- 
ers and scholars have to go North 
for graduate work, they have the ad- 
vantage of attending good institu- 
tions, while white teachers and schol- 
ars in the South are, in large meas- 
ure, trained in Southern institutions, 
which are inferior to Northern. 

Thus the best Negro colleges are 
better staffed than most of the white 
colleges in the South. And the par- 
tial solution suggested by this phe- 
nomenon is that Negro teachers and 
scholars be so well trained univer- 
sally that Negro colleges generally 
will be better than white colleges in 
the South and as good as white col- 
leges in the North. 

One great educator of my acquaint- 
ance recommended several years ago 
that a huge fund left for Negro edu- 
cation be given entirely to a single 
Negro college or university which 
could then afford to buy the best fac- 
ulty in America and raise Negro 
standards of teaching and scholarship 
above those of the whites. 

How to get Negro teachers and 
MILTON MAYER, columnist for The 
Progressive and contributing editor to 
NeGroO DIGEST, is an assistant professor at 
the University of Chicago. 
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scholars well trained is the central 
problem, educationally speaking. 
Money is required. Since the Negro 
colleges have no money, they do 
badly what the best white colleges do 
well, namely, train their students for 
jobs and for the social graces instead 
of educate them for freedom. If the 
Negro colleges had money, and were 
thus able to do well what the white 
colleges do well, they would be like 


Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. The: 


gtaduates of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton are not, by and large, very 
useful. 

What is needed, besides money, 
and even before it, is the dedication 
of the educational system, white, Ne- 
gro, or vegetarian, to the solution of 
the crisis that besets us. This is not 
basically an economic crisis or a cri- 
sis over how to hold a teacup. It is a 
moral crisis. Men and nations are 
unable to use the wonders they have 
produced except to throw them at 
each other. Their inability to use 
these wonders is not a technical or 
economic failure ; it is a moral failure. 
Until the educational system devotes 
itself to morality—through empha- 
sizing the subject matters that involve 
morality—there is no hope for either 
the white or the Negro colleges. 


The first step of the white colleges 
toward achieving this devotion is the 
unrestricted admission of qualified 
Negroes at every level. No institu- 
tion can even pretend to teach justice 
to whites only. 

Human freedom—the goal to 
which moral education aspires—is ei- 
ther good for all men or it is good 
for none. When the American edu- 
catidnal system devotes itself to mo- 
rality, that day the problem of the 
Negro colleges will disappear because 
the Negro colleges will disappear 
along with the white colleges. There 
will be only colleges trying to make 
free men and women out of adoles- 
cents. 

This, then, is the way, and the only 
way, that we white folks can get rid 
of the Negro colleges, which embar- 
rass and confuse us. As it happens, 
the abolition of segregation through 
devotion to morality is the only way 
we white folks can get an enduring 
peace in the world. Thus, we white 
folks win as soon as we turn moral. 
Until that time, the only thing the 
Negro colleges can do is to educate 
their own students for freedom and 
trust that we white folks will follow 
their example. 


Origin Of Barbecue 


“beard to tail.” 


WHEN you speak of having a barbecue, you are using an American 
version of the words, barbe a queue. This is a French phrase meaning 
literally, “from beard to tail.” 

The phrase came from the old French custom of roasting on a spit 
the entire carcass of a goat. 


It was roasted from barbe a queue, or from 
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A MINISTER once noticed a crowd of 
urchins clustered around a dog of doubt- 
ful pedigree. 

“What are you doing, my little men?’ he 
asked, with fatherly interest. 

“Swappin’ lies,” volunteered one of the boys. 
“The feller that tells the biggest one gets the 
purp. 

“Shocking!” exclaimed the minister. “Why, when I was your age I never thought 
of telling an untruth.” 

“You win,” chorused the urchins. ‘“The dog’s yours, mister.” 

Gladys Greene 


WO YOUNG BROTHERS had decided to go into business and they started 
out to look for customers. The elder brother approached a kindly looking lady. 
“Say lady,” he said, “If you'll give us a nickel, my little brother will give you an 

imitation of a chicken.” 
The lady was amused. “What will he do?” she asked, “Cackle like a hen? Crow 

like a rooster ?”’ 

“No,” replied the youthful salesman in disgust, “this ain't no cheap imitation. He'll 

eat a real live worm!” 
Ralph Peters 


HE NEGRO MOTHER of the household was the disciplinarian, but she had been 
ill for sometime and father had allowed the children to run wild. At the dinner table 
one night, however, he found it necessary to correct his daughter Agnes. 

“Agnes, stop that at once,” he said, “or I shall take you from the table and punish 
you severely.” 

Father felt very proud of himself for this bit of discipline and glanced at Agnes, 
expecting to see her penitent. But she was grinning across the table at her little 
brother, Then she said: 

“Oh, Johnny, hear father trying to talk like mother.” 

Gladys Greene 


* * * 


WO LITTLE COLORED girls were playing house. One pretended she had come 
to rent the other's playhouse. 
Any parents?” the first one asked. 
“Yes, two.” 
‘Oh, I'm sorry,” the owner of the playhouse said, “I never rent to children with 
parents. They're so destructive.” 


John Richmond 
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By William Goode 


HE LUCKIEST man. in: th 
world on the morning of. Ma 


8, 1902, was a Negro prisoner. 
named Joseph Surtout, deep in the’ 
dungeon of St. Pierre city jail on the’ 
island of Martinique. One moment: 


he was a wretched outcast from ‘so 
ciety, waiting for his meagre break 


living human in St. Pierre. 


Mont Pelée, a sleeping volcanic’ 
giant for 50 years, had blown its top.:’ 
_ The atom bombs dropped at Hiro- 


shima, Nagasaki and Bikini were duds 
compared to the terrific blast loosed 
by Old Mother Nature some 40 years 


ago on the West Indian island of. 
Martinique. The gigantic explosion 
split open the side of a mountain, — 
snuffed out the lives of 40,000 per- « 
sons, wiped out the entire city of St: : 


Pierre. 


square miles. St. Pierre, 


A solid sheet of flame and- gag. 
seared every living thing above.’ 
ground level within an area of eight.” 
“the 


fingest city of the Antilles,” was 
etased from the face of the earth in 
a twinkling of an eye. 

Before disaster struck, St. Pierre 


‘was the chief commercial center of 
the island of Martinique. Its pattern 
of colored walls, bright villas and 
* tropic gardens resembled a brilliant 
fast to be brought to him in his cell: 
The next moment he was the only: : 
: * virtually all Negroes, ranging from 


jewel nestling on the edge of the blue 
Caribbean Sea. The inhabitants were 


the ‘‘Saccatra,’”’ with barely a trace of 
white blood, to the “‘Sangmele,” with 
very little Negro blood. 

Beginning at the harbor, St. Pierre 
stretched inland in terraces of bright 
color along the lower slopes of Mont 
Pelée. Mont Pelée had a volcanic 
history, but the dusky inhabitants 
scarcely glanced over their shoulders 
at the majestic mountain which rose 


sup 4,428 feet towards the fleecy 
- clouds that wreathed its lofty peak. 


But early in the year 1902, Mont 


-Pelée began to show signs of life. 


Deep rumblings thundered across the 
valley out to the sea, and on Apctil 
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25 the once-dormant crater belched 
a dense volcanic ash which the wind 
scattered over the countryside. Puffs 
of cauliflower-shaped clouds rose 
from the crater like huge smoke-rings. 


The citizens of St. Pierre went 
about their work as usual, but began 
to show concern when eruptions on 
May 2 and 3 destroyed several sugar 
plantations north of the city, killing 
150 people. Most reassuring was the 
news a few days later that the Souffri- 
ere in St. Vincent, one of the Wind- 
ward Islands about 100 miles south, 
was erupting. It was hoped by the 
residents of St. Pierre that this new 
eruption on another island might re- 
lieve the volcano of Pelée. 

The only person who would have 
none of this wishful thinking was 
an Italian sea captain who was fa- 
miliar with another volcano, Mount 
Vesuvius. He.stood on the deck of 
his ship gazing at Pelée mutter- 
ing ominously in the distance. He 
“knew what Vesuvius was, but felt 
that le Pelée was much that Vesuvius 
was not,” the old skipper told his 
crew. So saying, he slammed the 
hatches on his half-loaded holds, 
upped anchor and put out to sea. 


As dawn broke over the Caribbean 
the following morning, May 8, the 
Roraima anchored in St. Pierre har- 
bor. A steamer of the Quebec Line, 
she was the last vessel to reach the 
doomed port. Already a quiet hush 
had fallen over the city as the inhabi- 
tants shuffled through streets carpeted 
by fine, grey volcanic ash. The night 
before had been sultry, with Pelée’s 
rumbling making sleep impossible. 

In his office, St. Pierre's postmaster 
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was tapping out a telegraphic message 
to Fort-de-France, capital of Marti- 
nique. The dots and dashes spelled 
out the single French word “Allez 

. .” then all was silent. The teleg- 
rapher in Fort-de-France was puzzled. 
He glanced at the clock—it was ex- 
actly 7:52 a. m. 


Without warning Mont Pelée split 
open. From deep inside the chasm 
a violet cloud blossomed forth. Then 
with a tremendous roar a deadly mix- 
ture of burning gas, superheated va- 
por and flaming lava burst from 
the volcano like a jet-propelled Buck 
Rogers projectile. Like a scythe it 
mowed down every object in its path 
as it raced to the sea. Four-foot thick 
walls were lifted intact and smashed 
into dust to the earth again, the ter- 
rific heat charred the clothes from 
its victims. Those who were not 
burned, were suffocated by the dense 
gases. 

In his underground cell, Surtout 
felt a furnace-like heat blow through 
the door grating, transforming the 
tiny cubicle into an oven. He was 
badly burned and for three days lay 
helpless, scarcely daring even to imag- 
ine what had happened. 


The hurricane of fire and death 
passed through the town, seethed over 
into the harbor. Seventeen ships were 
burned to the water's edge in an in- 
stant. Only the steamship Roddams, 
standing some distance out in the 
quarantine area, escaped. But the 
blast nearly capsized her, killed most 
of the crew outright. 

Later that day the Roddam limped 
into Castris harbor on the island of 
St. Lucia, about 50 miles away. She 
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looked like a ghost ship with her 
ropes charred, paint blistered and 
peeling. On her deck were the fire- 
blackened bodies of her crew. The 
helmsman at the wheel was singed 
and hairless, barely conscious. 

Trapped in the demolished jail 
house, Surtout shouted in vain for 
someone to rescue him. Three days 
after the eruption, two men poking 
about in the ruins answered his cries. 
The first arrivals at what had once 
been a bustling seaport found eight 
square miles of total destruction. Out- 
side this area was a zone which looked 
as if it had been singed by a giant 
flame thrower. 

The mountain side was “‘shrivelled 
to a desolate tint of cinder grey.” 
“We seemed to be wandering through 
a city that had been blown from the 
mouth of a cannon,” said one in an 
awe-stricken voice. 

The instant death of some 40,000 
persons struck a chord of sympathy 
around the world. It was proposed 
that the entire island of Martinique 
be evacuated at once. But France, 
having purchased the island for 120,- 
000 livres and profiting handsomely 
from huge sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa 
and vanilla exports, would not con- 
sider sacrificing so valuable a part of 
its empire. Total material damage 
amounted to $16,000,000, but France 
decided to rebuild St. Pierre. 

A relief program was set up, vol- 
untary subscriptions raised and St. 
Pierre’s recovery was much more 
rapid than expected. However, 30 
years afterwards, when the city was 
struggling back to life again, the 
bones of Mont Pelée’s victims were 
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still being turned up in quantities, 
Gradually the bright colors and the 
lush tropic vegetation returned to the 
northern tip of Martinique and St. 
Pierre regained its place as “the dar. 
lingest city of the Antilles.” 

A comparison of the man-made 
explosions at Bikini and Nature's 
devastating pyrotechnics at St. Pierre 
naturally comes to mind, despite the 
basic ‘differences between the two. It 


’ is doubtful that observers of the Bi- 


kini tests could have watched Mont 
Pelée’s performance safely from a 
similar distance. One-tenth of the is- 
land of Martinique was levelled, 
while at Bikini the jungle palms still 
swayed in the breeze after Atom 
Bombs 4 and 5 were set off. 

Nature’s weapon at St. Pierre ap- 
pears to have out-blasted the atom 
bomb at Hiroshima. The casualties 
in Japan were greater, but they only 
represented a percentage of the pop- 
ulation in the target area. Out of 40,- 
000 persons in the path of its fury, 
Mont Pelée spared one. 

Joseph Surtout, lone survivor of 
one of the most devastating blasts 
within recent memory, must have 
shared a fame similar to that of Test 
Pig 311 who was found trotting 
about Bikini, unharmed, after man 
attempted to match Nature at the 
business of destruction. 
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Spotlighting wives wrecks married lives, court figures show 


Why Caree_ Women get 


By Robert Lucas 


HY DO famous Negro women 

get divorces? What happens 

when intimate details of the 
wife's home life are made the 
property of her fans and admirers by 
overzealous photographers, publicity 
men and gossip columnists? Does 
the beginning of a career mark the 
ending of a marriage? 

The answers lie buried somewhere 
among the ruins of the “perfect” 
marriages that begin in the moonlight 
and end up in the spotlight of the 
divorce. In the U. S. generally this 
means 1 out of 3. In madcap Holly- 
wood the ratio is about 4 out of 5. 

Since the wartime marriage boom 
has fizzled out, the national divorce 
rate is skyrocketing toward an all- 
time high of 50 per cent—one divorce 
for every two marriages by 1965, 
some experts predict. 

Exact figures on the number of 
Negro women who shed their mates 
in the courts are not available. How- 
ever, colored glamour girls have kept 
pace with their sisters in Holly- 
wood, where the marriage casualty 
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rate is on the same scale as every- 
thing else in the film capital—colos- 
sal. 

“Divorces are made in Heaven,” 
quipped the witty Oscar Wilde, but 
Los Angeles County has topped the 
celestial production rate. Official rec- 
ords show that 33,267 out of 37,090 
marriages wind up as domestic rela- 
tions cases, most of them culminating 
in divorce. 

Frequent trips to the altar, fol- 
lowed soon after by trips to Reno and 
Las Vegas, have become a familiar 
pattern in Hollywood, and filmdom 
has been accused of setting a bad 
example for the rest of the nation. 
Joan Crawford has marched to the 
witness stand once every six years 
since 1933, when she divorced screen 
star Douglas Fairbanks Jr., for being 
a “‘sulky, grouchy, suspicious hus- 
band.” 

In 1939 she won a divorce from 
Franchot Tone and another from 
Phillip Terry in April, 1946. Appar- 
ently the strain of two careers in one 
family was responsible. 
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Colored glamour girls appear re- 
luctant to take another chance after 
one marriage has flopped, paying 
heed to that Dutch proverb, ‘To 
marry once is a duty; twice, foolish- 
ness; thrice, lunacy.” 

Movie star Lena Horne married 
Cleveland newspaper ad man Louis 
Jones in 1937. Their marriage went 
on the rocks about two years ago. She 
has not remarried although the. ru- 
mors have her linked with several 
prospective mates. Lena, who is ac- 
tually quite different from the sexy 
sirens she plays on the screen, spends 
her time off the movie lot caring for 
her two children. 

By terms of her divorce from Jones, 
she has year-round custody of her 
daughter Gail, 8. The court ruled 
that 6-year-old Teddy divide his time 
between his mother and father. 

Careers that clash put a terrific 
strain on an otherwise happy mar- 
riage. It is evident that modern 
women must choose between marriage 
and a career. For even if her pro- 
fessional interests do not take her 
frequently out of the home, the time 
she devotes to her career is often the 
basis for marital conflict. 

Barely one week after William R. 
Simms “rode up on a white horse” 
to marry Hilda Moses in 1941, she 
was invited to teach English at Hamp- 
ton Institute, while working on her 
degree there. Her husband went to 
Virginia State College as director of 
public relations. 

Again the young couple was sepa- 
rated when Simms entered the Army 
and Hilda took the lead role in the 
hit play Anna Lucasta. Permanent 
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separation is due when she gets her 
divorce from her ex-staff sergeant 
husband. 

Marva Louis and heavyweight 
champ Joe Louis came to the parting 
of the ways in March, 1945. Their 
much publicized romance culminated 
in marriage shortly before Joe en- 
tered the ring to pound out a victory 
over Max Baer. Their divorce came 
after°an earlier reconciliation failed 


- to last. The charge was desertion and 


Marva, who later launched a stage 
career, was awarded custody of their 
daughter Jacqueline. 

Swing songstress Maxine Sullivan 
is the ex-wife of John Kirby, West 
Coast band leader. Other well known 
colored divorcees are Anne Brown, 
concert singer, onetime wife of a 
New York city doctor, and Ethel 
Waters, stage star whose marriage to 
band leader Eddie Mallory fizzled. 
Movie actresses Louise Beavers and 
Hattie McDaniels are two of Holly- 
wood’s big names who have helped 
increase the number of divorce cases 
on the West Coast. 

However, no less an authority 
than Dr. Paul Popenoe, head of the 
American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, has jumped to filmdom’s de- 
fense and has pointed out that the 
divorce rate among the top name 
stars (including their Reno and Las 
Vegas decrees) is no higher than that 
of the rest of Los Angeles County. 

Startling but true is the fact that 
neither thrice-divorced Constance 
Bennett nor any other feminine film 
star holds the record for divorces. 
L. A. County champs are a beauty 
parlor operator, who has chalked up 
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six, and a lady machinist with a score 
of five. 

The increasing number of divorces 
among Negroes is due largely to the 
separation of husband and wife be- 
cause of the army or war work. Often 
the separation was due to the hus- 
band working on one shift and the 
wife on another, sometimes at the 
same plant. 

Many a slick chick managed to drag 
a newly-acquainted Tan Yank to the 
altar just before his troop train pulled 
out of the station. While a large 
number of them had their eyes on 
the monthly GI allotment check, oth- 
ers were caught up in the wave of 
wartime excitement that swept the 
country. 

Some GIs regarded the money the 
government deducted from their pay 
as nest eggs to be set aside by their 
wives back home. Once out of the 
army, they soon discovered that the 
money had been used to supplement 
the wife's earnings. Bitter clashes 
resulted, which eventually led the 
partners to the divorce court. 

The Negro working wife is a fail- 
ure. This is the opinion of Euclid 
Taylor, Chicago attorney, made on the 
basis of scores of divorce cases he has 
handled. He advises women not to 
enter a marriage that is dependent on 
her income. Strange contracts have 
been agreed to by couples who later 
air their troubles before a judge. In 
some instances the wife has agreed to 
take care of the telephone bill out of 
her earnings, or to pay half the laun- 
dry bill, or to buy her own clothes out 
of the roomer’s rent money. 

It has even been agreed in some 
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cases that one week the husband will 
pay the wife’s show fare and the fol- 
lowing week she is to pay the ex- 
penses. This gives women “ a feeling 
of independence which is undesira- 
ble,’ the prominent Negro divorce 
lawyer believes, and the men a feel- 
ing that they have no obligations to 
the family unit. 

Out of the war came a new free- 
dom for many Negro women. No 
longer chained to low-pay maid jobs, 
they are using their wartime skills to 
earn a decent living, with or without 
their husbands. The church no longer 
exercises the strong influence it once 
held on the lives of Negro men and 
women and many religious sects are 
tending more and more to accept di- 
vorce. 

The root of most Negro marital 
troubles is economic, although in 99 
out of 100 cases the grounds listed 
in the suit are not the real reasons 
for the decision to dissolve the part- 
nership. 

Few Negro women go to Reno for 
a divorce—notable exception was 
Mrs. Isabelle Powell, former wife of 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr. There are cities where it is pos- 
sible to obtain a divorce much more 
quickly than in Reno—Chicago, for 
example. 

Wealthy whites go to Reno because 
they can win a divorce on grounds 
which will not endanger their social 
position. Mental cruelty and incom- 
patability carry less stigma among the 
rich than cruelty and adultery. Ne- 
groes have no qualms about citing 
cruelty as grounds but balk at adul- 
tery, the records show. Therefore, 
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the practice is to reduce the grounds 
to cruelty or desertion, as long as 
both parties agree to the property set- 
tlement terms. 

Paradise for divorce seekers, as yet 
unexploited, is tropical Virgin Is- 
lands. Faster than even Reno, di- 
vorces come through after a six-week 
residence period. The decree, signed 
by Federal Judge Herman E. Moore, 
is gilt-edge (no V. I. divorce has yet 
been contested by any state) and long 
periods of publication and other de- 
lays are eliminated. 

Virgin Island divorces are the only 
ones in the U. S. signed by a federal 
judge and because of their federal 
character are above protest, lawyers 
feel. 

With St. Thomas, the capital, only 
8 plane-hours from New York, pros- 
pective divorcees may soon take ad- 
vantage of America’s best divorce 
amid the Technicolor beauty of the 
islands governed by William H. 
Hastie. 

The current shortage of Negro men 
has not acted as a brake on divorce 
suits. As far back as 1920, Negroes 
sought more divorces than whites, a 


survey of five states revealed. Today, 
it is fairly certain that this upward 
trend is continuing, belying the once- 
popular conception of sociologists 
that Negroes shunned divorce courts 
and merely entered into bigamous al- 
liances when one marriage failed. 
Surprisingly enough, the majority 
of divorces do not spring from a de- 
sire to remarry. Less than a third of 
women and less than one-half of men 


_ are repeaters, feeling no doubt like 


the anonymous gagster who observed 
that “Bigamy is having one wife too 
many. Monogamy is the same.” 

Whether the ultimate answer lies 
in the realm of law, religions or psy- 
chiatry, thousands of ill-fated mar- 
riages in the U. S. continue to head 
for the courts. 

And according to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, women are getting the worst 
of it. Although his specialty was 
martial rather than marital, Napoleon 
once said, ‘Divorce is entirely to the 
disadvantage of women. If a man has 
had several wives, he shows no sign 
of it, whereas a woman several times 
married fades completely.” 
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state during the 20s. 


and received many threats. 


Soldier In The Battle For Freedom 


NEWSPAPERMAN William Allen White carried on many crusades. 
But he was proudest of his triumphant fight against the Klan in his 
He carried on his battle almost single-handed 
Once a Klan leader threatened his life. 


White replied: “When I battle the Klan 1 consider myself a soldier 
in the fight for liberty. And like every American soldier who has fought 
for .cedom—I am ready to die for it.” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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IKE QUEBEC TENOR SAX 


(Blue Note Al- 
4; bum.) These six 10-inch sides give 
-] Ike Quebec, one of the most gifted 
young tenor saxophonists, ample 
opportunity to display his versatile 


talent. He succeeds easily with out- 
standing assistance from Buck Clayton, 
trumpet, Tiny Grimes, guitar, Ram Ra- 
mirez, piano, and Tyree Glenn, trom- 
bone. 


JOHN HARDEE TENOR SAX (Blue Note Al- 
bum). Ex-GI Hardee, an obvious 
disciple of the late Leon “Chu” 
Berry, plays with freshness, lyricism 
and vigor. Drummer man Sidney 
Catlett's sure beat, John Simmons’ 

excellent bass work, Sammy Benskin’s 

beautiful piano ideas and Jimmy Shir- 

ley’s competent guitaring make this a 

worthwhile addition to a hot collector's 

library. 


20TH CENTURY BLUES and THE STREET BEAT 
ig: (Apollo). By Sir Charles and his 
All-Stars. Two examples of the 
New Jazz a la Gillespie interpreted 
with no uncertainty by a line-up of 
name jazzmen. 20th has pretty Buck 
Clayton horn, followed by Charlie 
Parker's high-standard alto creations. 
The Street Beat is fast, fully in the be- 
bop vein, and features Dexter Gordon's 
strange tenor ideas. 


BABY WON'T YOU PLEASE COME HOME and 

THAT LITTLE DREAM GOT NOWHERE ( Dec- 
ca.) By Bing Crosby accompanied 
by Eddie Heywood and his Orches- 
tra. The Groaner, supported by the 
stylized piano of Eddie Heywood, 
offers two fairly listenable songs. 

Heywood’s solo on Dream strengthens 

a ) ID. 

n otherwise vapid job , 
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MOONGLOW and TEA FOR TWO. By the Bar- 
ney Bigard Trio (Signature). The 
incomparably eloquent Barney Bi- 
gard rings facile changes in two 
smooth interpretations of a couple 
é of jazz favorites. Eddie Heywood’s 
piano is adequate though hardly suit- 
able accompaniment. 
THE WILLIES and SNAFU (Signature). By 
Shorty Sherock and His Orchestra. 
The Willies provides a brisk work- 
out for Willie Smith’s driving alto 
sax; superior tone and feeling are 
© maintained throughout. The slower- 
paced Snafu features Sherock’s decora- 
tive trumpet derivative of the Dizzy 
Gillespie style. 
RED BOOGIE and BY THE RIVER STE. MARIE. 
By the Red Callender Trio (Black 
and White). Callender’s strong 
bass work is hardly enough to 
endow these two sides with more 
© than average interest. Recording on 
both is unsatisfactory. 
WHERE IS MY BESS? and BEGIN THE BEGUINE 
by Frank Sinatra (Columbia). 
Frankie gives a nicely-paced rendi- 
| tion of one of the lesser-known 


tunes from Porgy and Bess. Beguine 
is done with a tenderness that is 
never syrupy and the tempo changes 
are intelligently made. 
FAN IT and BLOWIN’ UPASTORM by Woody 
§: Herman and his Orchestra (Colum- 
bia). Recommended listening for 
brass men who admire neat execu- 
tion at a torrid pace. Fan It has 
the highly melodic Red Norvo in a 
frolicking mood on his xylophone and 
“Flip” Phillips’ charging tenor. Storm 
presents Bill Harris playing wonder- 
fully-subdued trombone. 
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By Henry Garrick 


HE NOTORIOUS gun-slinging, 

train-robbing Dalton gang was 

behind the climb of a famous 
Negro from Pullman porter to bank 
president. He was the late Anthony 
Overton, founder of the second Ne- 
gro national bank in the U. S. 

The blazing six-shooters of the 
Dalton boys forced Overton to make 
the decision which started him on 
the road to national fame as a cos- 
metic manufacturer and bank presi- 
dent. 

Young Overton was a true pioneer. 
: Soon after Oklahoma was opened as 
: a state in 1889, he migrated there 

and settled on a 160-acre claim. For- 
ty acres of this land he had surveyed 
for a town and there he erected a 
home for his family. Across the 
street he built a two-story building in 
which he opened a general store. 
Since he purchased practically all 
his merchandise from the John Wan- 
amaker Co. of Philadelphia, Overton 
decided to’name his town Wana- 
maker. 
He established a post office there 
and made his wife, Clara, the post- 
mistress. In addition to the store, 
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THE DALTON GANGS 


Overton had the only cotton gin 
owned by a Negro in that territory. 
White gin owners had been so un- 
scrupulous in their dealings with Ne- 
gro cotton workers that the colored 
population promptly switched to 
Overton. The young businessman was 
becoming firmly anchored in the town 
he had built in the midst of the oil- 
rich Oklahoma frontier. 

But then Overton’s store became 
the target for several raids by noto- 
rious outlaws, attracted by the pros- 
perity of his thriving enterprise. Over 
a period of five years the Negro 
merchant withstood the gang’s as- 
saults, but finally, after one particu- 
larly hair-raising burglary attempt 
Overton was persuaded to move to 
safer territory. 

He had come a long way since his 
birth in Monroe, Louisiana, at the 
dawn of freedom. His parents, An- 
thony and Martha A. De Barry, had 
once been slaves, but they saw to it 
that their son had the advantages of 
a good education. In 1888 he re- 
ceived a law degree from the State 
University of Kansas, and the same 
year married Clara M. Gregg, aunt 
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of the present AME Bishop John A. 
Gregg. 

The young lawyer was admitted to 
the bar in Topeka, Kansas, in July, 
1888, and for one year served as 
judge of Shawnee County. After a 
brief fling at law practice and a short 
stint as a Pullman porter, Overton 
had decided that business was his first 
love. And as the desolate frontier 
gradually succumbed to civilization 
as the settlers from the east began to 
arrive, Overton had settled down to 
the life of a prosperous merchant. 

But his comfortable existence: was 
threatened by the infamous Daltons. 
Their brand of outlawry and their 
seldom silent six-guns blasted them 
into the pages of western history. 
Their daring Rock Island train rob- 
bery near Dover, Oklahoma, is per- 
haps the most noted of their esca- 
pades, and was the basis for a recent 
movie plot. On June 1, 1892, the 
gang, led by Bob Dalton, held up 
the Santa Fe out of Arkansas City. 
The stickup was staged with accom- 
plices Grat and Emmett Dalton, Bill 
Powers, Dick Broadwell and Bill 
Doolin. 

Darkness had just fallen when the 
engineer of the Santa Fe spotted a red 
lantern swinging across the track near 
Red Rock station. He jammed on 
the brakes and the train ground to a 
stop. With drawn guns two bandits 
boarded the engine and ordered the 
terrified fireman to uncouple the train 
behind the express car. The engineer 
was forced to pull down the track 
about half a mile to where the rest 
of the gang hid in the shadows with 
a string of horses for the getaway. 
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There they shouted to the guard 
and messenger in the locked express 
car to come out, hands over their 
heads. Both refused, and a fusilade 
of lead raked the car from end to end. 
Finally the uneven battle ended when 
the two railroad employes surren- 
dered and opened the steel doors of 
the coach to the masked men. 

A well-directed blow from a sledge 
hammer cracked open the safe and 
the gunmen scooped up everything in 
sight, including the lunch pails of 
the train crew. Mounting the wait- 
ing horses, the gang made a clean 
getaway and laid low for four months. 

It was probably during such periods 
of comparative quiet that the Daltons 
made their raids on Overton's thriv- 
ing store. One of these forays oc- 
curred at night when the family was 
sleeping. Two of the children were 
curled up in a trundle bed when the 
gang rode up, firing through the 
windows. 

One of the bullets ripped into the 
bed and cut the springs. Snatching 
up her youngest child, Mrs. Overton 
escaped and fled through the fields 
for several miles to get aid. A search 
of the ransacked store the next morn- 
ing showed that the stray bullet im- 
bedded in the bed had barely missed 
one of the children sleeping there. 
An enamel coffee pot, dented and 
bent by the Daltons’ bullets, was kept 
for years by the Overton family as 
a souvenir of that wild night. 

The last raid on the Overton store 
occurred on a Sunday, when the place 
was closed. One of the Daltons 
stomped up to the door and an- 
nounced that he wanted to make a 
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purchase. Knowing it would be sui- 
‘cide for her husband to attempt to 
hold off the desperado, Mrs. Overton 
leaped in front of the window to 
prevent her husband from firing on 
the insistent bandit. 

After that frightful experience, 
Mrs. Overton had little difficulty in 
persuading her husband to leave the 
Oklahoma territory where six-gun 
law ruled supreme. Overton returned 


to Kansas City and opened anothe 
general store. A year later, in 1898, 
the Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing 
company was established and in 1911 
the plant was moved to Chicago. 

By a strange quirk of fate, while 
the Daltons met their end in a dar- 
ing bank robbery at Coffeyville, Over- 
ton was to gain nation-wide fame 
when in 1922 he founded a national 
bank-on Chicago’s South side. 


Depending On The Point Of View 


AS A PULLMAN CAR rode smoothly through the Negro section 
of a big city, a group of men sat in the smoker looking out the window 
at the ugly, depressing tenements. One of them finally could not stand 
it any longer and pulled down the shade, as though hoping to blot out 
the scene. 

“Why did you do that?” one of his friends asked. 

“I just can’t stand looking at all that misery. It depresses me. 
anyway there's nothing I can do about it,” was the reply. 

“You're wrong about that,” the other fellow answered. “You can 
do something about it. You can at least keep the shade up.” 

Jack Atkins 


And 
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NE of Broadway's most-looked-for roductions is the inter- 


OD racial version of Romeo and Juliet. Chicago’s 200 television 
set Owners got a preview on a W9BKX broadcast of the stars, | 
- Hilda Simms and Richard Angarola, discussing whether R&J could 
have been crossed, not by family feuds, but by color. These photos 
give a glimpse of how Anna Lucasta star took to a telecast. 
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Waiting to go on, guests Hilda and Dick see. he they will look on 
mirrored ; is behind movies. 


In s booth, Hilda Dick watch ‘back- 
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Dick ties make-up bib, protection =“ Around my eye, not init!” giggles 
qgainst panchromatic powder’s Juliet, as Romeo smears on 
orange stains, in dressing room. dation for powder. 


into the camera when the touches involve lipstick- 
light flickers,” warns di- brush for Hilda, eye-widening 
ctor Beulah Zachary. white pencil for Dick. 


~ Camera comes in for a closeup of Hilda Simms, who telis how she ha: 
oe fencing with R&J cast members as ‘Part of rehearsals. 
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By J. Andrew Gaulden 


“I Was Raised with Alligators 
and Weaned on Panther’s Milk!” 

“I Can Outrun, Outjump, Out- 
shoot, Throw Down, Drag Out, and 
Lick Any Man in the Country!” 

“I’m a Roaring, Rip-Snorter and 
Chock-Full of Fight!” 

“I’m the Pizen Wolf from Bitter 
Creek and This Is My Night to 


Howl!” 


UCH WERE the flamboyant chal- 
lenges the rough and tumble 
flatboat bullies on the Missis- 

sippi used to hurl at each other when 


making ready for a fight. Brutal 
battling was one of their three stand- 
ard occupations, the other two being 
working the steamboats and getting 
drunk. And what with kicking, bit- 
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ing, stabbing, and clubbing (all reg- 
ulation tactics), the river gladiators 
were admittedly the most ferocious 
of all the stalwart Americans who 
carved a republic out of a wilderness, 

Whenever two or more boats 
stopped for a night in the same set- 
tlement, the champion from each, 
with red turkey feathers in their caps, 
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would saunter forth, issue an always- 
accepted challenge, and the riotous 
fight was on. It never ended until 
one of the Samsons 
yelled “Enough!” Pro- 
vided he still had a 
tongue to yell with. 

Naturally enough 
these husky bullies be- 
came legendary. Mike 
Fink, according to the 
tales which grew with 
each telling, could whip 
any man alive with one of his hands 
tied behind his back, outshoot any- 
one blindfolded, outrun anybody 
hopping on one foot and lift more 
with his little finger than the average 
man using both hands. 

Old New Orleans often played un- 
willing host to dozens of these reck- 
less Titans, who recognized no law 
except that established by bludgeon, 
knife, pistol, murderous fists, stamp- 
ing feet, and a set of sharp teeth. 
For a number of years all of these 
huskies were whites of various ex- 
tractions, but one morning in March, 
1834, a new champion took over. 

In the fringe of trees’at the edge 
of. a swamp just outside of New Or- 
leans, two giant men stood face to 
face. Their fists were doubled, arms 
crooked, their taut bodies ready to 
spring. Each was nearly seven feet 
high and weighed over 250 pounds. 
Each sported a long shiny knife 
rammed down in his belt. Each 
looked as rough and tough and rusty 
as pig iron. When one claimed he 
was the devil’s son and ate stewed 
barbed wire for breakfast, the other 
declared that he was the devil’s father 
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and slept on broken bottles every 
night. 

The only difference was that one 
was white, the other 
black. 

After the last swag- 
gering challenge had 
been hurled, the two 
men met, in a clash 
that sounded like the 
impact of two mad- 
dened bull elephants. It 
was a good fight, the 
outcome of which was that the succes- 
sor to all the legendary giants along 
the mighty Mississippi was Bras 
Coupé—Cut Arm—the Tiger of the 
Bayous. A burly, broad-shouldered 
Negro, he could carry a barrel of 
flour under his arm with another 
balanced on top of his head. 

Bras Coupé wasn’t his original 
name, however, and he didn’t enter 
adulthood as a legendary desperado. 
Except for his impressive physique, 
he was just an ordinary Negro. In 
fact, he was a slave, the property of 
General William de Buys. And at 
first the husky black giant answered 
to the name of Squier. 

Bras Coupé, as Squier, first at- 
tracted attention as a rip-snorting 
Bamboula dancer. Every Saturday 


-and Sunday during the years just be- 


fore the Civil War, a great many 
slaves were allowed to assemble in 
the place called Congo Square. There, 
to the extended rattling of two big 
beef bones on the head of a drum 
called the bamboula, men, women, 
boys and girls did the Dance of the 
Bamboula. The men pranced back 
and forth, leaped into the air, stamped 
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their feet in unison, tinkling bits of 
tin attached to ribbons around their 
‘ankles. The women swayed their 
bodies rhythmically from side to side, 
barely lifting their feet from the 
ground, and chanted a monotonous 
and ancient dirge. The drum rattled 
on until nightfall ended the cere- 
mony. 

Everyone could tell when Bras 
Coupé was on the Square. His thun- 
dering of the beef bones on the bam- 
boulas was like the crash of a salvo 
of artillery. His stamping seemed 
to shake the ground. He could leap 
higher and yell louder than any other 
man in the dance. And when he 
yelled, ““Dancez Bamboula! Badoum! 
Badoum!’’ his booming voice seemed 
to rip out over the surrounding tree- 

General de Buys was extremely 
kind and considerate to all his slaves, 
especially Bras Coupé. Instead of 
doing the usual dreary slave work, 
the brawny black used to ride and 
hunt with his master, and became in 
every way his ubiquitous sidekick. 

Thus Bras Coupé came to know 
and love easy-going freedom more 
than anything else, even more than 
dancing the Bamboula. It began to 
annoy him even when the General 
gently ordered him to fetch his favor- 
ite horse. But alas, he was a slave, 
and there was only one way to attain 
his freedom. 

In 1834 Bras Coupé started run- 
ning away, and each time when they 
went.to hustle him back he put up a 
tougher fight. Leaping gullies, 
bounding over underbrush, and jog- 
ging through the swamps, he would 
go crashing and bellowing like some 
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giant beast. He was a brilliant woods- 
man, and never lost his bearings. 

One moment they'd think they 
saw him over there in front of them, 
but suddenly they'd hear a thunder- 
ing laugh and there he was behind 
them. As soon as they turned he 
was gone again. Sometimes he made 
a noise like stampeding cattle, then 
he moved without snapping a twig. 
Once more they caught him, but not 
before a large posse cornered him 
and put two warning shots in his 
right arm. Bound like a bear, he 
was brought back. 

His badly injured arm had to be 
amputated. Hence the name, Bras 
Coupé. Immediately his arm healed. 
he was gone. He had walked intc 
his master’s study late one night witk 
the white man’s shiny rifle in his 
one hand. He was smiling. 

“I'm leaving,” he announced 
firmly. His smile vanished and his 
eyes flashed. ‘And you can tell ’em 
they ain't going to get me no more, 
not while there's a quiver left in one 
of my fingers.” 

So he took to the bayous and 
swamps. Precisely where he went 
and how he lived nobody knew until 
strange tales started pouring into the 
city about the amazing strength and 
prodigious fighting feats of a massive, 
one-armed black, the Tiger of the 
Bayous. 

It came to pass that anyone with 


- business in the bayous—slaves seek- 


ing freedom, criminals avoiding the 
law, cutthroats pirating on the river 
—all had to deal with Bras Coupé. . 
For three years following 1834 he 
prowled in the swamps, organizer and 
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grand master of a gang of runaway 
slaves and renegade whites, reigning 
supreme as the chief terror of then- 
rowdy New Orleans. 

Life was bloody in the bayous, dog 
had to eat dog, and one could hold 
the position of Big Boss only by 
beating and battering all challengers 
into submission. But it was always 
man for man. If one licked Bras 
Coupé, the Tiger’s men and authority 


were his, and the only regulations 


were that nobody interfere and that 
one of the contestants be decisively 
put out of action. 

The loss of an eye or ear, or a 
broken arm, or a stab wound in a 
vital spot usually decided the out- 
come, but in other instances nothing 
except converting one’s adversary 
into a hump in the ground would do. 
It was among such men that big 
black Bras Coupé became undisputed 
champion, 

Easily enough, therefore, the Tiger 
of the Bayous became a legendary 
character. To the admiring Negroes 
he was fireproof, bulletproof, and 
otherwise endowed with superhuman 
powers. No wounds bothered him 
because he had intimate knowledge 
of the miraculous herbs which cured 
him almost instantly. 

White hunters returning from the 
bayous swore that when they en- 
countered Bras Coupé and fired dead 
at him, bullets merely flattened 
against his mighty chest, bounced off 
and boomeranged back, sizzling 
perilously close to their own heads. 
When a detachment of soldiers was 
sent after him, according to a tradi- 
tional slave account, it vanished for- 
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ever in a cloud of mist. 

But Bras Coupé was flesh and 
blood. He and his men consumed ’ 
great quantities of whiskey and food 
and they had no objection to frequent 
contact with women. Thus the Tiger 
and his gang frequently swooped into 
the city to replenish their stores. 
Whenever and wherever Bras Coupé 
hit fown he took over, and became 
the temporary owner of any place 
which suited his fancy. 

At first these reckless forays were 
laughed about. Mothers with wake- 
ful children to put to bed found that 
the simple satement, “Bras Coupé 
is going to get you if you don’t watch 
out!’” would do the job immediately. 
But the rampaging Tiger started go- 
ing deeper into the city’s thickly set- 
tled residential districts. Soon not 
only the kids were afraid of Bras 
Coupé. Once a kind of hero, he was 
now declared a menace. A $2000 re- 
ward was placed on his head, alive 
or dead. 

But who could capture the mighty 
Bras Coupé? So they asked in the 
drinking places and up and down the 
New Orleans streets. Hadn’t the 
soldiers tried it several times already? 
Even while they talked, Bras Coupé 
swept into the city and left unscathed. 

Thus for a whole year after the 
offering of the reward, the Tiger re- 
mained at large. Indeed, everyone 
believed that he would die none but 
a natural death, or just vanish away 
into thin air. 

But, alas, Bras Coupé had a friend. 
Francisco Garcia, a hobo-like Spanish 
fisherman, maintained a hut on the 
banks of Bayou St. John, and there 
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in the evening quiet the two would 
sit for hours, drinking and exchang- 
ing news and products of the city for 
those of the bayous. They had a 
close friendship, Bras Coupé making 
it possible for Garcia to fish anywhere 
he desired in the bayous and the 
latter enabling the Tiger to keep tabs 
on doings in the city. Garcia was 
known as the only person Bras Coupé 
would permit behind his back. 

On July 18, 1837, Garcia pulled 
his boat through the marshes, clam- 
bered ashore, and entered his hut. 
There, stretched out on his moss bed, 
was Bras Coupé, peacefully asleep. 
Garcia smiled benignly, but then he 
thought of $2000. That reward 
would be a lot of cash for a struggling 
fisherman. Looking down at the 
Tiger of the Bayous, Garcia frowned, 
took off his battered hat, and ran his 
fingers slowly through his big mop 
of silken black hair. 

This is my best friend, he thought, 
my best friend. How could I have 
made it out here without him? Well, 
at least I will give him a chance. 

“Bras Coupé,” he called softly. 
“Bras Coupé, it is Francisco; wake 
up!” But the sleeping giant didn't 
stir. thousand dollars,’ Gar- 
cia said in a long whisper, and 
shrugged. Then’ he yanked his 


knotty club from the corner, raised 
it high with both hands and brought 
it down hard, one time, two times, 
three times. . . . 

Early next morning Francisco Gar- 
cia drove his decrepit old mule and 
ramshackle cart through the streets 
of New Orleans. Few noticed that 
he kept taking quick glances at the 
unsightly bundle wrapped in old 
sacks which bounced in the bed of 
the cart. Finally he came to a halt 
in front of the Cabildo. He strug- 
gled with his bloody bundle and 
finally dropped it on the floor in 
the office of the Mayor Dennis Prieur. 

“Bras Coupé is dead,” he mut- 
tered. 

Everybody had to see for himself. 
For the next two days the body of 
the giant lay exposed in the Place 
d’Armes for everyone to see. It was 
the Tiger of the Bayous all right. 
However, Francisco Garcia didn’t get 
the plaudits he expected. Even the 
authorities were cold about his deed 
and all he ever got was two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Somehow everybody, especially the 
thousands of slaves in the city, felt 
that life was going to be different 
now. Bras Coupé, the Tiger of the 
Bayous, was dead. 
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Abe Lincoln 


By Mark Harris 


OT MANY weeks 
ago a CIO delega- 
tion composed of 

both white and Negro un- 
ionists converged upon the 
Illinois state capitol, 
Springfield, to plump for 
progressive housing legis- 
lation. 

After an interview with 
Governor Dwight Green 
some of the delegates, 
eight Negroes among 
them, ordered lunch at the 
American Room of Spring- 
field's best-known hotel. 
They were refused service 
so they wrapped sand- 
wiches in wax paper and 
ate their meal beside the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln on the lawn of the 
Statehouse. 

The hotel at which service was 
refused is the Abraham Lincoln. 

But nobody was particularly sur- 
prised, for Jim Crow is an old, old 
story in Springfield. 

Yet Springfield, Illinois, is known 
to the nation as the home of the Great 
Emancipator. Lincoln's magnificent 
tomb at Oak Park Cemetery was con- 
structed at a cost of $1,800,000 and a 
full staff is employed as host to visi- 
tors. Lincoln’s home is preserved in 
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Emancipator’s home 
town preserves his 
name but not his spirit 


all its 19th Century sim- 
plicity and just outside the 
city limits the entire village 
of New Salem has been res- 
urrected. Here among the 
log cabins are preserved 
such items as Lincoln’s 
soap dish, gloves, scarf, 
a chair in which he often 
sat and the piano which 
provided his wedding mu- 
sic. 

In Springfield one can 
scarcely walk the streets 
without stumbling over a 
statue of the man, a re- 
minder that here he 
walked, talked, practiced 
law and ventured into pol- 
itics. The scarred and shaky court- 
house (formerly the Statehouse) in 
which he made his memorable ‘‘House 
divided” speech is preserved in his 
memory. 

There are those who argue that 
second-class citizenship for the Ne- 
gro in the city of Springfield is no 
unusual irony. Lincoln, they say, was 
not primarily concerned with freedom 
for colored Americans. 


MARK HARRIS, 23-year-old author of 
Trumpet to the World, resides in Spring- 
field, Illinois. He is currently working on 
a novel based on the life of Vachel Lind- 
say, the poet. 
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These people conveniently forget 
that Lincoln’s last law partner and 
close friend, William Herndon, was 
an Abolitionist; and they forget that 
the stirring words which Lincoln 
made famous, “government of the 
people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple,’ were taken syllable by syilable 
from letters to him from Theodore 
Park, a Massachusetts Abolitionist. 

And they wish to forget that Lin- 
coln protested what he called the 
“counterfeit logic’ which brought 
some people to the point of believing 
that freedom for the Negro necessar- 
ily meant marriage between members 
of the two races. 

The city of Springfield has studi- 
ously preserved every vestige of the 
physical Lincoln. His name has been 
exploited by scores of business firms 
and has been dragged in to support 
the false-bottomed arguments of ev- 
ery avaricious State Senator who has 
ever risen to speak in the Legislature. 

There is a Lincoln beauty salon, in- 
surance company, taxicab company, 
candy company, grocery store, truck- 
ing firm, auto parts company and an 
endless number of Lincoln taverns, in 
addition to the aforementioned hotel. 

But most taverns and restaurants 
flaunt the sign: WE RESERVE THE 
RIGHT TO SEAT OUR PATRONS, 
a warning to Negroes. The Lincoln 
Tavern of the Leland Hotel is also 
closed to Negroes. 

There are Lincoln Avenue, Lincoln 
Park, Lincoln Pavilion and the Lin- 
coln Fieldhouse, but the use by Negro 
children of wading pools and other 
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park facilities is prohibited or re- 
stricted. 

At two city business schools Ne- 
gtoes are admitted only at night ses- 
sions or by other ‘special arrange- 
ment.’ 

Negroes can’t swim at city-sup- 
ported pools. The Fire Department 
has one segregated company for Ne- 
gro firemen and only two Negroes 
wear the uniform of the Police De- 
partment. 

Negro children are in attendance 
at almost all of the city’s 24 non-seg- 
regated public schools, comprising 
40 per cent of the enrollment at one 
high-school, 50 per cent at one gram- 
mar school. Yet not one Negro 
teacher is employed by the school 
system. There is a Lincoln School, 
of course. 

When questioned, school officials 
said ‘‘certain customs” made it impos- 
sible for them to employ Negro 
teachers. 

And there are no Negroes em- 
ployed at the Lincoln Public Library. 

Sentimental and money-minded 
city fathers have preserved Lincoln's 
documents and his toilet articles, but 
his spirit was partly buried in his 
two-million-dollar tomb. 

Yet it is alive, in the many white 
people who are working with Ne- 
groes to revive the philosophy of 
equality which Lincoln unquestiona- 
bly espoused. But they are too few 
—far too few, and Lincoln, as 
Springfield’s poet Vachel Lindsay 
wrote, ‘. . . walks and will not rest 
. . . here at midnight, in our little 
town...” 
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about Negro hair 


By Dr. Julian Lewis 


OWHERE else in the world 
is hair endowed with such so- 
cial importance as it is in 

America. 

“Just because my hair is curly . . . 
that’s why they call me Shine” ran 
the lyrics of a hit song some years 
back to lend popularization to the 
concept that kinky hair identifies a 
man as a Negro. Because of the con- 
tinual emphasis on hair as a sign 
of race, Negroes have become very 
hair-conscious. U. S. racial doctrines 
that decree everything white and 
Anglo-Saxon as a standard of beauty 
have made them that way. 

It is probable that the first men had 
hair much like that of the Negro. 
When primeval man moved north- 
ward, he lost his wooliness under the 
influence of a new environment. 
When he migrated southward to Af- 
rica, the original wooliness increased, 
resulting in the present form of Ne- 
gro hair. 

Certain anthropologists have en- 
deavored to prove that Negro physical 
characteristics are closer to the lower 
animals than are those of white peo- 
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ple. But when it comes to consider- 
ing hair, this theory falls flat. The 
straight, glistening hair of most fur- 
bearing animals is definitely similar to 
Caucasian hair. Even the Encyclopedia 
Britannica notes this: “In respect to 
the character of the hair, the white 
man stands in closer relationship to 
the higher apes than does the Negro.” 

Negro hair is wooly because of its 
shape. When viewed under the mi- 
croscope each strand of hair is flat like 
a ribbon, It is like a shaving of 
wood; it rolls and twists itself, and 
for the same reasons. Straight hair, 
on the other hand, is nearly but not 
completely round in shape. The hair 
of Chinese, Japanese, and American 
Indians is the straightest in the 
world, being almost completely round 
in shape. 

Sometimes race can be deduced 
from a single strand of hair. Re- 
cently a Negro in Oklahoma was ac- 
DR. JULIAN H. LEWIS, one of the top- 
ranking pathologists in the country and 
author of the widely-hailed study Biology 
of the Negro, is a staff member at Chi- 
cago’s Provident Hospital. He is a con- 
tributing editor of Necro DicEst. 
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cused of rape. 
was a small bit of hair found at the 


An important clue 


scene of the crime. The prosecu- 
tion claimed that it was from the head 
of the accused. Expert testimony, 
however, revealed that the hair was 
neither that of the accused nor any 
other Negro but that of a full-blooded 
Caucasian, 

Negro hair is  characteristically 
wooly or kinky, but anthropologists 
have found a number of examples of 
persons with wooly hair who had no 
traceable Negro ancestors. One of 
the most notable exceptions to the 
rule that only Negroes have wooly 
hair was a family of Norwegian farm- 
ers. Typically Negroid hair was 
found through three generations of 
the family which in all other phy- 
sical characteristics was completely 
Nordic. Their kinky hair was blonde. 

Wooly hair has cropped up in 
other sections of Europe where Ne- 
groes had never been seen. Europeans 
have also been found possessing 
patches of kinky hair among a mass 
of straight hair. These freaks are 
not easily explainable. Some scien- 
tists, however, look to the Mendelian 
law of inheritance to explain such 
things, considering them “mutations” 
or sudden variations from the normal. 
Others believe that they are throw- 
backs to remote ages when most men 
had kinky hair. 

If one examines a strand of Negro 
hair, it will be seen to censist of 
spirally-arranged narrow rings that 
are closely bunched together. These 
little rings often catch hold of each 
other, forming tufts and balls. When 
the hair is long and the spirals broad, 
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the whole head has the appearance 
of a fleece whose matted hair strands 
are difficult to separate by combing. 

This fleece-like appearance occurs 
less often among American Negroes 
than among Negro populations in 
Africa. This is due not alone to in- 
termixture with whites but to the 
methods Negroes in the U. S. employ 
to change the appearance of their hair. 

Most American Negroes are very 
sensitive to what they call “bad” 
hair and constantly try to change it 
both by artificial means, using various 
“straightening’’ methods, and by 
selective mating where a strong mari- 
tal preference is shown for persons 
with “good” hair. 

Scientifically speaking, there is no 
such thing as “bad” hair. Just as 
the blackness of Negro skin is a de- 
vice of nature to protect the inner 
body and just as wide nostrils and 
thick lips are ingenious devices to 
dissipate superfluous heat, so nature 
provided the Negro with. wooly hair 
for some equally important reason. 

Protection or not, millions of Ne- 
groes in these United States don’t 
like the hair they were born with and 
spend a considerable part of their in- 
come on hair greases and straighten- 
ing processes calculated to give their 
hair a reasonably “white” appearance. 

At one time the grooming of Ne- 
gro hair was directed at promoting 
growth. The market was flooded 
with preparations, manufactured by 
white as well as Negro concerns, 
that guaranteed to increase the length 
of Negro hair. While some growth 
did actually result, it was due not 
so much to the cosmetic used as to 
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the meticulous and regular cleansing, 
combing and brushing which stimu- 
lated the scalp to greater activity. 
Hair growing gave way to hair 
straightening, the Negro antithesis 
of permanent waving among whites. 
Hair straightening is now a million- 
dollar business that is still growing. 
The most common method used by 
Negro women in straightening hair 


consists of ironing out the curls by © 


the use of heat and pressure. The re- 
sult is a stringy, straight, stiff hair 
glistening with grease. 

There are a number of hazards 
accompanying straightening. 
Many a Negro woman has lost her 
hair because of injudicious use of the 
straightening iron. The heat of the 
iron makes the hair brittle; in this 
state it breaks off easily. Another 
danger is that the hair-producing cells 
of the scalp may be injured and finally 
killed. Permanent baldness results 
in such cases. 

In their attempts to acquire straight 
hair Negro men use several methods. 
One of them consists of applying a 
heavy grease wax to the hair. The 
grease acts as a mold around each 
strand, holding it straight and pre- 
venting it from curling. 

Another preparation popular 
among men is an ointment containing 
a high concentration of lye. This 
chemical softens the hair so that 
when it is washed each strand soaks 
up water and swells to a round shape 
resembling naturally straight hair. 
These lye-containing straighteners of- 


ten produce tragic results such as 
severe burns of the scalp or the re- 
moval of the entire scalp and hair. 
Accidental contact with the eyes has 
caused blindness. 

Regardless of the method used, 
hair straightening is always temporary 
and must be repeated at intervals. As 
long as the 60,000 to 75,000 hair 
follicles.(the depressions in the skin 
from which hair grows) of the 
scalp are able to produce hair, they 
will continue to produce the same 
type with which a person was born. 
Inventors who have ideas of perfect- 
ing a method of straightening hair 
permanently can end their dreams 
right now. The character of hair is de- 
termined by the shape of the follicles. 
This is as much a part of the indivi- 
dual as is the color of the eyes, and 
is just as difficult to change. 

Like skin color, the inheritance of 
hair type is governed by the Men- 
delian law of heredity. But while 
hair and skin color are inherited in 
the same way, they are not necessarily 
inherited together. A very fair Ne- 
gro child may have wooly hair or a 
dark child may have straight hair. 

Wooly or straight, hair is hair and 
has an equal value in the eyes of na- 
ture, the most important standard of 
the universe. If American Negroes 
who are hell-bent on hair straighten- 
ing would only realize that their na- 
tural hair was originally designed to 
serve a utilitarian purpose, they 
would know that Negro hair is good 
hair. 
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Side Show 


STEP RIGHT UP, folks! Right this way for the 
biggest little show on earth, the most fun you’ve 
had in months! Solve the riotous riddles, the brain- 
busting word games. This is the lively, delightful, 
exciting, merry NEGRO DIGEST Side Show. 
Yesirree .. . Step this way! 


Statistically Speaking 


AN YOU identify famous Negroes by their vital statistics, given in initials ot 
numerals? See Page 36 for Answers. 


5. Marital Status M Marital Status . 


Coins & Countries 


E WAS a sailor in the 1. Talari A. CHINA 
Merchant Marine. She 
was a 2. Rupee B. MARTINIQUE 
lass and when he said “yes” 
by mail from a far-off land, she was 3. Yon C. SURINAM 
determined to nab him as soon as she 4. Shilling D. ETHIOPIA 
could. Off she went chasing him. His 
ship kept sailing a jump ahead of her, 5. Franc E. LIBERIA 
however, always landing in countries 
with colored peoples predominant. 6. Guilder F. INDIA 


Even though she didn’t catch him until 


he got back 2 omg: she was able to 7. Dollar G. CONGO 
get a nice wedding present out of her 

trip—a collection of coins from many 8. Belga H. ANGOLA 
countries which she had made into a AMA 
bracelet. Can you trace the route of her wee als Aca 
manhunt by the coins listed. Idea is to 19, Eseudo J. ERITREA 


match country and coin. Answers Page 36. 
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Side Show 


Jive Geography 


F YOU were lost in Harlem and had 
to get places by speaking jive only, 
how would you make out? Here is a quiz 
designed to test your “direction finder” 
ability with jive. In Harlem jive par- 


taken to the places below? The answers 
follow. See if you can match these up 
correctly. Answers on Page 36. 

1. Cold meat party. 2. Crumb stash. 
3. Deep six. 4. Fill-mill. 5. Brownie ar- 
cade. 6. Big moist. 7. Screaming gasser. 
8. Mighty dome. 9. Ice palace. 10. Big 


Red with long green stem. 


lance, where would you be if you were’ 


Tan Side of Things 


INCE the advent of the war corre- 


tan 


spondents’ pet phrase, “Tan Yank,” 
has come to mean Negro as much 


as the adjectives black, brown, bronze, 
and sepia. How many words have 
grown out of tan? See answers on Page 36. 


2. 


3. 
4, 


5. 


6. 


7. 


9. 


11. 


12. 


15. 


-- You'll look sweet upon 
the, seat of it. 


—--TAN - Wild horses can’t tame 
him. 


---TAN Harem king-pin. 
TAN - - For ballroom smoothies. 


-TAN--- Found near the SRO 
sign. 


----TAN Famed for backward 
spelling. 


— TAN -- Made by fools like me, 
but only God can make a tree. 


TAN Impostor. 


TAN - - - - Temper, temper! 

TAN - What nagging hags 
are. 
----TAN -- She’s busting out all 
over. 
----TAN Massachusetts blue- 
nose. 

. TAN ------- Home of the Swahi- 
li, Africa. 

. TAN ------- Wagnerian opera. 
TAN ---- On the straits of Gi- 
braltar. 
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Side ohow How’s Your Grammar? 


F YOU'RE a typical American, the odds are that you went to high school. 
But even if you went to high school, can you find the grammatical errors in 
the following sentences? Most teen-agers now in school could. If you can detect 
12 errors out of the 19 in these sentences, you likely could get by the English test 
of a college entrance exam. Answers on Page 36. 


1. Neither Cab or Duke will be back in New York this month. 
2. That old man looks as though he was sick. 
3. The train to Mound Bayou will be gone by the time we get to the station. 
4, Paul Robeson’s wives relatives have been staying with us. 
5. My friend on South Parkway got three sisters. The youngest is prettier. 
6. Tom — I picked big handsful of cotton in Carolina, but neither of us 
got tired. 
7. He took a memoranda to the Pittsburgh Courier office. 
8. The butler announced, ‘‘The Miss Smiths are here, Madam.” 
9. The South Africans use oxes to pull the plows. 
10. Can you loan me a cup of hominy grits? 
11. That Hampton teacher must learn me good this year so I can get into 
graduate school. 
12. Dr. Charles Drew did much research work and experimenting on 
plasma. 
13. They say Pearl Bailey is different than any other actress. 
14. The slave was discovered and felt like the world was coming to an end. 
15. Driving down Lenox Avenue, no bobby soxers could be seen. 


Jam Session 


AS LEADER of an impromptu jam session, you’ve got the makings of a dream 
band with some of the country’s top musicians ready to swing out on any 
number you choose. But there’s a hitch. Some square has scrambled the instruments. 
So before you can make with the music you’ve got to get the proper instrument 
into the hands of the musician who plays it. 


The men in your band are: Barney Bigard, Count Basie, Cozy Cole, Billy Eckstine, 
Lionel Hampton, Coleman Hawkins, Stuff Smith, Cootie Williams. Answers on Page 36. 
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Side Show 


Statist ically Speaking 
GENERAL BENJAMIN O. DAVIS EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE 
Jive Geography Coins & Countries Tan Side of Things 
1. Cold meat party...B] 1. Talari D. ETHIOPIA 1. TANdem 
2. musTANg 
2. Crumb stash 2. Rupee F. INDIA 3. 
3. Deep six.......++. J] 3.Yen A. CHINA 4. TANgo 
4. Fill-mill TTL G 4. Shilling JAMAICA 
arcade... 5. Franc B. MARTINIQUE | 7. sTANza 
Big 6. Guilder C. SURINAM 
7. Screaming gasser. .I 
7. Dollar LIBERIA 10. insisTANt 
8. Mighty dome..... H 11, debuTANte 
9. Ice palace........ qo = 12. puriTAN 
9. Lira J. ERITHREA 13. TANgenyike 
10. Big Red with long : ‘ 14, TANnhauser 
green stem..... A110. Eseudo H. ANGOLA 15. TANgier 


How’s Your Grammar? 


1 
1 


a2. 
14. 


Neither Cab NOR Duke will be back in New York this month. 

That old colored man looks as IF he WERE sick. 

The train to Mound Bayou will HAVE gone by the time we get to the station. 
Paul Robeson’s WIFE’S relatives have been staying with us. 

My friend on South Parkway HAS three sisters. The youngest is PRETTIEST. 
— and I picked big HANDFULS of cotton in Carolina, but neither of us got 
tired. 

He took a MEMORANDUM to the Pittsburgh Courier office. 

The butler announced, ‘The MISSES SMITH are here, Madam.” 

The South Africans use OXEN to pull the plows. 

Can you LEND me a cup of hominy grits? 

That Hampton teacher must TEACH me WELL this year SO THAT I can get 
into graduate school. 

Dr. Charles Drew did much research and experimenting IN plasma. 

They say Pearl Bailey is different FROM any other actress. 

The slave was discovered and felt AS IF the world was coming to an end. 
WHEN WE WERE driving down Lenox Avenue, no bobby soxers could be seen. 


‘ 


Jam Session 


Bigard—8; Basie—1; Cole—7; Eckstine—5; Hampton—2; Hawkins—4; Smith 
—3; Williams—6. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


SECOND PRIZE 


$25Q.00 


THIRD PRIZE 


$100.00 


10 Prizes of $10.00 
10 Prizes of $ 5.00 


Famous Negroes 
PUZZLE CONTEST 


Here is a contest of skill in which 
you can win one of the attractive 
cash prizes that total $1,000.00. Each 
month puzzles similar to those on 
Pages 38 and 39 will be published in 
NEGRO DIGEST. Solve these puzzles 
and send in your solutions as prompt- 
ly as possible on the Official Entry 
Blank. Twelve series of four puzzles 
will be printed. When you have sent 
in the answers, you are eligible for 
the big $500.00 cash first prize. 


STILL TIME TO ENTER 


In this issue the first and second series 
of puzzles are printed on Pages 38 
and 39. Deadline for entry of the first 
series of four puzzles is January 1, 
1947. The second series deadline is a 
month later, February 1, 1947. Read 
the contest rules on Page 40 and then 
try to solve the first eight puzzles. 
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““Famous Negroes” 
PUZZLE CONTEST 


OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES 


. Everybody is eligible except employes or 


relatives of employes of NEGRO DIGEST. 


A group of 36 puzzles will be published in 
NEGRO DIGEST, four each month. Solutions 
will be the names of famous Negroes. 


. Answers to each series of four puzzles to- 


gether with entry coupon must be sub- 
mitted no later than two months after date 
of publication of the series. For instance, 
the deadline for answers to the first four 
is January 1, 1947. Name and address of 
contestant, plus answers, must be submitted 
on official entry form. Final closing date for 
the complete set of 36 puzzles is December 
1047. 


4, 


6. 


In judging winners, neatness does not count 
but correct spelling of names is important. 
This is a contest of skill and the decision of 
the contest editor shall be conclusive and 
final. In case of ties, the prizes will be 
awarded to the contestant who most accu- 
rately answers a second group of puzzles 
and writes the best letter telling why one 
of the names which answers a puzzle is the 
greatest Negro in America. 


. Prizes shall consist of a total of $1,009.00, 


divided as follows: Ist prize, $500.00; 
2nd prize, $250.00; 3rd prize, $100.00; 
10 prizes of $10.00 and 10 prizes of $5.00. 


All solutions should be sent to Contest 
Editor, NEGRO DIGEST, 5125 South Calu- 
met Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


Tear Out and Mail Today 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


se 


Solutions to Series 1 must be post- 
marked no later than January 1, 1947 
Solutions to Series 2 must be post- 
marked no later than February 1, 1947 


Cut Along Dotted Line 
ENTRY BLANK 
(| 


Following are my solutions to Puzzles 1-8 in your Puzzle Contest: 
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By John Wildberg 


IVEN an opportunity, the Ne- 
gro can rise to great heights 
in the theater. This has been 

proved on the contemporary stage, 
but not often enough. It is time that 
Broadway and Hollywood woke up 
to the fact that there is in Negro 
America a vast fund of talent that is 
being misused or ignored. 

Why the American theater has 
failed to properly utilize the fine tal- 
ent of Negro actors and to fairly por- 
tray the role of Negro citizens in this 
country is a question answered briefly 
in two words: race prejudice. As a 
white producer of plays, I have seen 
race prejudice operate in the theater 
with frightening frequency and ob- 
served many fine Negro talents mis- 
spent or withered because of its evil 
effects. 

No Negro actor or theatrical work- 
er, however talented or successful, has 
been able to avoid the problem of 
color; it embraces everyone from Paul 
Robeson and Lena Horne down to 
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the lowliest Negro extra in Holly- 
wood. If decent Americans are ap- 
palled and shamed by this disgraceful 
situation, they can also derive hope 
and optimism from the history of the 
Negro in the theater, a history marked 
by many gains and striking successes. 

Some say that the greatest Othello 
in all acting history was Ira Aldridge, 
grandson of an African chief. In our 
time there is little doubt that Paul 
Robeson is peerless in the same role. 
Go right down the line from Shakes- 
peare and Greek tragedy to Broadway 
musicals like Porgy and Bess and St. 
Louis Woman and you will find Ne- 
groes performing superbly and with 
the greatest versatility. But it is a sad 
commentary on the theater in the 
U. S. today that Negro performance 
still takes place largely within the Jim 
Crow pattern. True, there are excep- 
~ JOHN WILDBERG is the producer of 
the Broadway hit, Anna Lucasta. Before 
becoming a producer, he was an attorney 
for theatrical groups on Broadway and 
movie companies in Hollywood. 


When is the curtain going up on a stage where talent conquers color! ee 
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tions, but how often do they occur? 

The theater has two jobs to do be- 
fore it becomes an agency for further- 
ing democracy as well as a medium of 
entertainment. It must cleanse itself 
of racism both in terms of its treat- 
ment of Negroes as actors and its use 
of Negro themes. Both Broadway 
and Hollywood have much to do in 
this regard. 

A beginning has already been 
made, albeit a small one. The task of 
the present is to produce more and 
better plays about Negro life and to 
cast Negro actors in more and better 
roles. Once this is done, the theater 
will really be fulfilling its responsibil- 
ity as a social institution. 

For a long time Broadway and 
Hollywood wouldn’t touch a script 
dealing with the race question. Pro- 
ducers said the Negro problem was 
dynamite, too controversial. One of 
the chief arguments was that audi- 
ences would boycott such plays. But 
a play like Deep Are the Roots, which 
contains both fine playwriting and a 
strong attack on racial bigotry in the 
South, has swept these arguments 
into the gutter. 

The James Gow-Arnaud d’Usseau 
play has also proved what a dramatic 
and arresting theme is the Negro 
problem when translated into drama. 
It has provided needed education on 
America’s No. 1 domestic problem 
for thousands of whites who have 
helped to create it. It is provocative 
in a vital and healthy sense. It is also 
good theater. The last is to me the 
most important qualification a play 
must have. Before attempting to dis- 
cuss a social problem a play must 
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first qualify as art. 

In an age of atomic fury and lynch 
terror, the theater has a terrific obli- 
gation to the audience it serves. It 
must help to enlighten the people as 
well as entertain them. In doing this 
it must reflect life in America with all 
its horror and beauty, its deep emo- 
tional quality and its superficiality. 
Life in the United States contains all 
of the material and variety needed for 
the most exciting kind of theater. 

If-it is to help the cause of demo- 
cratic thinking, the theater in this 
country must help to remove the false 
notions about Negro people that exist 
in the minds of white people. It must, 
in the words of Harry Wagstaff Grib- 
ble, the director of Anna Lucasta, 
balance the ‘‘fine characteristics 
against the bad ones that the Negro 
shares in common with us paler citi- 
zens. 

Anna Lucasta is the kind of play 
that gives human emphasis to the 
problem of the Negro, and by so do- 
ing has been far more effective in 
combatting racial misunderstanding 
than many more outspoken plays 
about Negro life. One of my main 
purposes in producing this play was 
to create a better understanding be- 
tween the races. I did not think that 
Anna Lucasta would accomplish this 
by preaching or declaiming against 
injustice. I felt that it would show 
that what was happening to white 
Americans was happening to Negro 
Americans with slight differences of 
accent, idiom and intensity. 

Subtly and without using propa- 
ganda, Anna Lucasta has helped 
thousands of white U. S. playgoers to 
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realize that white and black people 
share qualities, good and bad, and to 
see their own characteristics portrayed 
by members of another race. This, I 
believe, has been the main contribu- 
tion of Anna Lucasta to the develop- 
ing campaign against racial stereo- 
types and intolerance. 

The success of Anna Lucasta both 
in New York and Chicago has cre- 
ated wider opportunities for Negroes 
in the theater. It opened the door a 
little wider for playwrights who wish 
to write directly for the Negro; it 
also gave producers a better concep- 
tion of the fine potentialities of the 
Negro actor. 

Hitherto most Negro performers 
in the legitimate theater were con- 
fined to the stereotypes of clowns and 
menials. Anna Lucasta has broad- 
ened the base of the Negro in the 
theater, giving actors new hope of 
better roles and more dignified plays. 

To date the play has probably been 
seen by two million persons, most of 


whom have been charmed and moved 
by the story of a Negro prostitute and 
her search for the “‘soft, clean and 
fresh” life. I have stood in the foy- 
ers of the Mansfield Theater in New 
York and the Civic Theater in Chi- 
cago and listened to the enthusiastic 
comments of the audiences. These 
comments have convinced me that 
whenever the Negro is given a chance 
to express his talent in the theater un- 
der the best circumstances, he is a 
credit to his people and the acting 
profession in general. 

The American theater, by doing 
more plays like Anna Lucasta and 
Deep Are the Roots, can awaken peo- 
ple to the facts of the racial problem; 
it can prove to millions who now be- 
lieve it that Negroes are not illiterate, 
ignorant, crap-shooting, gin-guzzling 
imbeciles, but that they have the men- 
tal equipment to make the theater 
come alive in a dynamic way by inter- 
preting plays with artistry and grace. 


GRR 


Cheek And Double-Cheek 


made a mistake. 


was my coat?” 


A NEGRO, who was the cloak-room attendant in a large hotel, had 
never made a mistake in giving out hats and coats to customers. One 
day three men on leaving, remarked that this man handled hundreds 
of coats and hats daily, never gave the customer a check, and never 


Said one man to the colored attendant, “How did you know that this 


“I didn't,” replied the Negro, “I only know that it’s the coat you 


gave me,” 
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_THE MYSTERY OF TI 


By Robert Williams 


66 EHIND this mask leered the 
face of a killer!” 

State’s Attorney Holman held the 
blood-stained object aloft with a 
dramatic flourish as he addressed the 
jury. A ripple of excitement ran 
through the jam-packed courtroom. 
Spectators and jurors alike strained 
forward for a better view. 

In his hand the prosecutor held a 
crude mask, fashioned from heavy 
canvas cloth. The gaping holes for 
eyes and mouth, the distinct splotches 
of blood, gave it the gruesome ap- 
pearance of a mask of death. 

Who was the man behind the 
mask? 

What atrocities had those now 
sightless holes gazed upon? 

They had seen death—bloody and 
brutal. They had witnessed a savage 
killer stalk Mrs. Theresa Jones, prom- 
inent Chicago matron, as she went 
about her housework, watched ex- 
pressionless as the murderer raised an 
iron bolt, brought it down with 
crushing force, splitting her skull in 
two. 

Then, with fiendish precision, the 
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masked man had slit his victim's 
throat with a razor-edged butcher 
knife, nearly severing the head from 
the body. 

This much the police had been able 
to reconstruct when they reached the 
scene of the crime. They had been 
summoned by Robert Walton, a cous- 
in of the victim, who discovered the 
body when he returned from work 
the morning of August 27, 1926. 
Walton, a night clerk at the post 
office, roomed with his cousin and 
her husband, Lawrence Jones, a well- 
known Southside undertaker. 

Walton had detected a vague sense 
of impending tragedy which hung 
shroud-like in the silent rooms, 
thought it strange that he did not see 
Mrs. Jones stirring about. Going to 
her room, Walton knocked lightly on 
the door—there was no response. He 
pushed open the door and glanced in. 
The room was empty. But as he 
turned to go, Walton noticed that 
the dresser had been pulled away 
from the wall. 

An icy fear gripped his heart. 
Something was wrong. He moved 
closer. What he saw drew from his 
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compressed lips an involuntary cry. 
Behind the dresser, crumpled up 
against the wall, was the body of 
Mrs. Jones. From the hideous gash 
that reached her ear, a pool of blood 
had poured out onto the floor. 

Walton ran to the telephone. First 
he called Jones at his undertaking 
establishment, babbled out an inco- 
herent account of what he had found. 
Then he summoned the police. 

By the time the squad car pulled 
up to the curb, a throng of morbidly 
curious neighbors had gathered in 
front of the fashionable building. 
Methodically detectives set about 
combing the place for clues. In the 
death room, Sgt. Rafferty knelt over 
the victim. ‘What do you know 
about this?”’ he asked Walton, who 
stood nearby. 

“Maybe these two know some- 
thing, sergeant,” broke in an officer 
as he ushered two women into the 
room. One was Mrs. Mary Jane Hol- 
lowell, 85-year-old mother of the 
victim, the other, Mrs. Pearl Robin- 
ette, Mr. Jones’ stenographer. Merci- 
fully, Walton pulled a sheet from 
the bed and spread it over the inert 
form behind the dresset. 

After a brief quizzing, Sgt. Raf- 
ferty took the three to the station for 
further questioning. He left behind 
Officer John Sheehy to continue the 
search for the death weapons. In the 
kitchen sink, Sheehy found a blood- 
spattered butcher knife. Then, prob- 
ing deep into corners and crevices, his 
eye was held by an object far back 
on a closet shelf. Picking it up care- 
fully, Sheehy saw it was an iron bolt 
about two feet long. One end was 
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wrapped with adhesive tape. The 
lethal weapon itself was rolled up in 
canvas cloth. Lying beside it was a 
mask, cut from the same material. 

It was this mask that proved to be 
Exhibit A in the prosecution’s case 
against the man who had worn it. It 
had impassively gazed upon a murder. 
Then it became the most important 
link in the chain of evidence against 
the man who had committed the 
crime. Although the gaping mouth 
hole was mute, the mask itself had 
told the police much about the iden- 
tity of the murderer. 

The material from which it had 
been cut strengthened the conviction 
of police officers that the murderer 
had worked near or in a railroad 
yard. The heavy canvas was identi- 
cal with the cloth used for locomo- 
tive engine window curtains. The 
canvas mask and the iron coupling 
bolt sent police to the railroad yards. 

“David Bruce works at the Santa 
Fe yards,” volunteered Walton. ‘‘He’s 
a car repairman there.” He told po- 
lice that Bruce was married to a rela- 
tive of the dead Mrs. Jones. He also 
related how Bruce had _ publicly 
threatened Mrs. Jones several months 
previously, accusing her of influenc- 
ing his wife against him. 

“There’s our man, and there’s a 
motive,” opined Sgt. Rafferty. 

Police ordered a dragnet thrown 
out for Bruce. But apparently the 
suspect had vanished. After running 
into several blind alleys, the police 
were set on the right track by special 
investigator Sheridan A. Bruseaux, 
who led the officers to Bruce’s. hide- 
out. 
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Bruce denied he was guilty but bit 
by bit the evidence against him began 
to pile up. He had been absent from 
work the day of the slaying. Wit- 
nesses were found who swore they 
saw him on the street shortly after 
the estimated time of the murder. He 
was wearing a blue suit, they said. 

Steady grilling finally wrung from 
Bruce the admission that he had 
taken the suit to a cleaning shop. 
Once in the hands of the police, the 
garment was submitted to City Chem- 
ist William D. McNally. The dark 
spots in the cloth looked suspiciously 
like human blood. 

Then Bruce made a_ statement 
which exploded like a bombshell in 
the midst of the case being built up 
against him. ‘I didn’t kill Mrs. Jones, 
but I know who killed her,” he de- 
clared. “And I knew two days before 
her death that she was going to be 
killed.” 

But no amount of persuasion could 
induce him to elaborate. 

When the chemist’s report stated 
definitely that the spots on Bruce's 
suit were human blood, Bruce was 
immediately booked for murder. The 
trial date was set and the police re- 
doubled their efforts to present an 
air-tight case in court. 

Sitting in the courtroom between 
two deputies, David Bruce faced the 
gallows. The state’s attorney had an- 
nounced confidently that he was seek- 
ing the death penalty. 

Prosecutor Holman presented his 
star witness with an air of confi- 
dence. He was Sgt. Owen Ward of 
the Stanton Avenue police station. 

While investigating a shooting af- 
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fray one week before the murder, 
Ward had picked up Bruce as a sus- 
pect. When Bruce was searched at 
the station, a canvas mask was found 
in his pocket. Upon questioning, 
Bruce stated that he worked at the 
railroad yards and wore the mask to 
protect his face from cinders and 
smoke. The mask and some car- 
tridges were kept by police and Bruce 
was released, Sgt. Ward said. ; 

Examination of the two masks re- 


- vealed they were identical, cut from 


the same material. 

This clinched the case against 
Bruce. The jury retired, returned a 
verdict of guilty, set the sentence at 
life imprisonment. Believing that 
Bruce had an accomplice, Judge Wil- 
liam V. Brothers offered him a chance 
to confess, promised him immunity 
from his life sentence for the full 
story of what had happened. But 
Bruce was silent. 

In the office of County Jail War- 
den Forgarty, Bruce faced reporters 
and state authorities. He was told 
bluntly that if he were shielding 
someone, he was a fool to remain 
silent. The condemned man _ shook 
his head. 

“I didn’t kill Mrs. Jones. I 
wouldn't go to the penitentiary to 
shield my mother.” 

He was obviously nervous and his 
left eye twitched spasmodically. Af- 
ter a moment's silence, he glanced up. 

“What do you want to know?” 

“What about those masks—the one 
found on you and the one found in 
Mrs. Jones’ apartment after she was 
killed?” 

Bruce hesitated, then said: “I will 
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explain about those masks, tell you 
all I know about them, in the pres- 
ence of my lawyer.” 

His attorney was asked to come at 
once. Upon his arrival he asked 
Bruce if he really wanted to alter the 
story he had told on the stand. The 
lawyer said he was willing for his 
client to make any statement he chose, 
but could not allow him to be queried 
on evidence presented against him in 
court. He held out the hope of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Bruce reconsidered and refused to 
talk any further. 

Clinging to the vain hope of a re- 
trial, Bruce saw his dream of freedom 
shattered by the high court's denial 
of an appeal, entered prison to serve 
a life term. Bruce never revealed the 
information he was about to divulge 
in the warden’s office, remains today 
as silent as the mask which figured so 
prominently in the strangest case in 
the crime files of private detective 
Sheridan A. Bruseaux. 


IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 


How to Choose a Mate ? 


With one out of every three marriages ending in the divorce 
courts last year, learning how to pick a husband or wife is an 
all-important question in these postwar years. Professor Ern- 
est W. Burgess offers some wise counsel for Negro couples 
- a questionnaire to test yourself as an ideal partner at the 
altar. 


Was America’s 28th President Negro? 


Yes, declare many historians who have closely examined the 
genealogy of the 28th man in the White House. This new 
article weighs the evidence to find whether the United States 
ever had a Negro president. It’s intriguing reading. 


No Whites Allowed Here 


When a white family moved into an all-Negro town, it caused 
an incensed fury. People shunned them. But one Negro 
woman courageously took a stand against prejudice in reverse. 
This touching article tells how she fared fighting against racism 
in a Negro town. 
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Conscientious objectors kick color line out of federal prisons 


By Kay Cremin 


HE FIGHT for 

freedom from color 

tyranny goes on in 
strange places, in stran- 
ger ways. 

Or perhaps the place 
is not so strange, for it 
is natural that in prison 
or in concentration 
camps men should bat- 
tle for their rights. But 
few men will under- 
stand how a white pris- 
oner in order to see ra- 
cial justice done could 
turn down freedom 
when parole was of- 
fered. Even less people 
can understand that for 
four months young Ne- 
gro men would refuse 
food to call attention 
to infringements upon 
their Constitutional 
rights. 

Yet conscientious objectors (CO's) 
have done these things, and even 
though the war is over, they are still 
fighting in their own non-violent way 
for their ‘‘right to do right.” 

Motivated more strongly by moral 
principle than cynical Gls, CO’s saw 
in segregation the root of all racial 
inequalities, and shoved color con- 
siderations aside to fight Jim Crow 
together. And they are still fighting 
together every other injustice which 
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5,500 men in “concen- 
tration camps’ (Civil- 
ian Public Service 
camps) including ap- 
proximately 1,500 in 
prison still suffer today, 
a year after the war's 
end. 

The reports of melted 
color-lines come from 
Glendora, California, 
and Danbury, Connec- 
ticut, and from CPS 
camps and prisons all 
the way between 
the oceans. Even in Or- 
lando, Florida, crackers 
stopped to think twice 
when white CO's 
danced in the Negro 
schoolhouse without re- 
gard for their partners’ 
complexions. 

Many CO's believe 
that violence even when directed 
against fascism, breaks divine laws. 
Religious convictions are not respon- 
sible for all of the men in camps and 
prisons; a large number refused to 
fight simply because ‘‘the system is 
rotten” and they felt that fighting 
would only help preserve racism, im- 
perialism, and economic exploitation. 
But regardless of motivation, the CO 
pattern was non-violent resistance; so 
they stood, and still stand against 
bigotry unarmed, fighting with their 
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wills rather than with force. 

Likely the most dramatic CO fight 
against Jim Crow was that of Tom 
Parks, a self-educated New York la- 
borer, who staged a hunger strike of 
Ghandian proportions from April 24 
to August 12, 1946. This 29-year-old 
Negro never claimed to be a reli- 
gious pacifist. When colored veterans 
hear his story today, many of them 
explode, “I wish we'd had the guts to 
do what Parks did!” A Jim Crow 
army smelled bad to Parks from the 
outset, and so did the treatment of 
colonials, and the world’s placid con- 
tinuance of squeezing labor out of 
dark people without paying its worth. 
He refused to serve in an Army which 
made no promises to change any of 
these things, and refused equally 
firmly to join the “civilian labor 
army” in the CPS camps. Thus be- 
gan a five-year stretch in jail in 1943. 

To call America’s attention to the 
injustices heaped on CO's, for four 
months he fasted for freedom. Ra- 
cism was apparent at the very outset 
of his strike; while hunger-strikers 
are usually forcibly fed (1336 cal- 
ories of mixed eggs, milk, cream, or- 
ange juice, sugar, salt, corn syrup, 
maltex and water) through nasal 
tubes within two weeks after they 
refuse food by mouth, prison au- 
thorities stalled 23 days before giving 
him food. 

Parks fasted once before. He 
“starved’’ to protest job discrimina- 
tion in Lewisburg prison, where Ne- 
groes were given only the dirtiest 
tasks. Although he and another col- 
ored inmate, Bill Mitchell, were 
chucked into solitary confinement for 
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“insolence,” they got results. After 
the NAACP magazine Crisis gave 
them publicity, the head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons felt the heat 
and quickly directed that henceforth 
one of every ten white-collar prison 
jobs should go to a Negro. While 
this quota system was far from ideal, 
its achievement showed that hunger 
strikes are not futile. 

Folks who value freedom less than 
dianer dub Parks ‘a draft-dodging 
crackpot.’ But actually his thinking 
matured considerably during his stay 
in prison. From the concept of free- 
dom for blacks alone, his mental vi- 
sion stretched to include freedom for 
men of all races. He wrote to his 
brother, ‘“We're all in this together, 
black and white—it’s freedom, or 
else.” He felt sincerely that he was 
no draft-dodger, but that ‘I am strug- 
gling with others to end suffering and 
misery, doing my little to help the 
progress of the world. I was always 
a rebel against injustice and for re- 
sisting tyranny to the utmost of my 
strength.” 

In Danbury Prison with Parks, un- 
til their release in August, was a once- 
chubby ex-student and community- 
center director named Wallace Nel- 
son, whose fast was only five days 
younger than Parks’. After walking 
out of “the phony CPS camp at Co- 
shocton, Ohio,” with Chicagoan Jo- 
seph Guinn, the two Negroes began 
a five year stretch in jail rather than 
stay in “the 1946 equivalent of slav- 
ery.” For four months, a hollow- 
cheeked, shaky-fingered Nelson 
vowed that unless President Truman 
granted him and his fellows amnesty, 
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he would continue to refuse food un- 
til 1948. But, eschewing any kind 
of physical resistance, he took “egg- 
nog” when the mixture draining 
through the nasal tubes became too 
strong for his swallow reflex to re- 
sist every day for four months, until 
their day’s supply of strength ran out. 
He and Parks read, talked of joining 
the anti-conscription movement upon 
their release, and wrote letters. 

Nelson's letters were filled with 
gags, however feeble. On May 22 he 
wrote one of his minister-brothers, 
“IT now have a clearer idea how the 
Romans felt when they ate their meals 
reclining. Of course, I am one up 
on the most fabulous hosts of those 
days. They had waiters to bring their 
food to them, but your humble broth- 
er not only has his food served in 
his room but some skilled person to 
feed him. One of the bad effects 
this thing might have is that I might 
become spoiled.” 

While this humor might not bring 
down the house, from a man strength- 
ened only by “eggnog,” flat on his 
back for five months and with rub- 
ber tubes (often so old and stiff that 
they made torn nasal passages bleed 
back into the throat for hours) in his 
nostrils, it was levity extraordinaire. 

Credit must go to Charles Well- 
man, Joseph Guinn, Wallace Nelson, 
and Milt Kramer, who final'y broke 
down color segregation in the Milan, 
Michigan, prison. It started when 
Charles Wellman refused to accept 
the whites-here-Negroes-there pattern 
in 1942, and got transferred to Chil- 
licothe prison for his pains. The flood 
of protests which bombarded the war- 
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den has since weakened the rigid 
color-system so much that when five 
Negro Jehovah's Witnesses asked to 
move into dormitories occupied by 
their white brethren, the request was 
ok’d. Segregation has since tumbled 
in another cell block and in the din- 
ing-room. 

On New Year’s Eve the interracial 
cell block threw a party with Negro 
and white talent; men from all the 
other* living quarters came, and the 


- best New Year's celebration possible 


behind bars resulted. 

Tan COs are far from alone in this 
non-violent insubordination to prison 
authorities. In Ashland, Kentucky, 
white prisoners achieved some small 
triumphs from a strike; the warden 
since has let white prisoners dribble 
into previously all-Negro cells. This 
means, of course, that they also eat 
with colored prisoners. Oddly 
enough, the Ashland CO's report 
that even Southern whites with whom 
they work seemed friendlier after 
this change. 

White men went on a hunger strike 
to protest the segregation of their Ne- 
gro buddy, Richard Stenhouse, in the 
Los Angeles jail this spring. His 
‘crime’ (demonstrating with the 
group against the unjust transfer of 
two buddies to Minersville) was “the 
same as ours,” they bellowed and de- 
manded that he be in the same cells 
with them. 

But a white man named Don de 
Vault took the interracial cake when 
he said, upon being offered a parole 
from the Springfield, Missouri, pris- 
on, ‘No thanks, I'm staying in jail 
until the movie season is over.” Nei- 
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ther a consuming affection for Bugs 
Bunny nor an insatiable hunger for 
the Wild West flickers prompted this 
amazing sitdown strike. 

De Vault stuck around only to do 
his last bit for racial decency. A 
quixotic warden had suddenly de- 
cided to divide the prison movie- 
auditorium into white and Jim Crow 
sections, which de Vault thought 
cancelled the good work he had done 
in establishing an interracial dining 
table where volunteers of all colors 
might eat together. This spot in the 
prison mess-hall was laughably en- 
titled The International Table. 

Then there is the case of a Jewish 
lad, Milt Kramer, who had 180 days 
soldered on to his sentence. His 
‘crime’: “trying to smuggle out in- 
formation” about racial segregation 
of blood plasma just before he him- 
self gave a pint at Milan. 

Many men would likely consider 
Kramer's ‘‘a foolhardy grand ges- 
ture,’ or would deem a point of racial 
and biological wrong-headedness not 
important enough to merit the sacri- 
fice of six months’ freedom. But COs 
are thinking men. Over half of them 
were students or professional men be- 
fore the ‘concentration camps’ got 
them. IQ's, especially of hunger- 
strikers, range up to 144 (near-ge- 
nius) at Sandstone, Minnesota. Un- 
like “‘lipservice liberals,” they con- 
sider a thought worthless without an 
action to bear it out. 

Local Californians around Miners- 
ville, the CPS ‘‘Siberia,” might doubt 
the high degree of CO intelligence, 
however. There they might see a CO 
“incorrigible,” ordered to throw left- 
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over beans into the garbage-pail, toss- 
ing 660 (by actual count) beans one 
by one, while onlookers convert the 
slowdown strike into a game by guess- 
ing at the total. 

Will the deeds of the bean-tosser 
and the hunger-striker be understood 
by the public as the CO's intend: as 
prisoner press-agentry to spotlight in- 
justice? Unfortunately, many will 
probably dismiss such actions, and 
indeed the whole CO movement, with 
a phrase like the oft-heard, ‘‘nutty 
draft-dodgers, playing games.” 

But the draft-dodger taunt is un- 
justified, as is proven by the size of 
the mobs who volunteered for dan- 
gerous CO duty. It is the fault of the 
Selective Service heads that only a 
few were chosen to make serious con- 
tributions to humanity, while the rest 
were doomed to years of puttering. 
Those whose bodies shrunk on 
month-long salt water diets, who of- 
fered their biceps for the bites of 
infected lice and mosquitoes, who 
took pneumonia virus into their veins, 
represent the CO’s willingness to sac- 
rifice as much as the best soldier, but 
in a peaceful way. 

Negroes who know about COs 
feel much like an aged colored wom- 
an who goes from door to door in 
Harlem, getting signatures on am- 
nesty petitions to President Truman, 
Asked if she had a relative in prison 
or in CPS camps, she said, “No, 
both my sons was lost in the Army. 
But these boys fought for my people 
all through the war, and I aim to get 
them out of slavery now so they can 
fight some more. It don’t matter they 
carried no guns.” 
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By Tom Powers 


ERT and Martha Jackson came 
B to Harlem in January, just a 


few months after their five-year- 
old son, Christopher, died. But they” 


didn’t say much about that. 
They just smiled and tried to be 


friendly—particularly with the chil- |... 
dren. Thelittle Negro tailor and his: 


wife loved children and the children 
loved them and pavenee into their 
shop. 

Then, with the coming of the first 
spring thunderstorm, something hap- 
pened. Bert: began to'twitch and jerk 
to the crashing rhythm of the thun- 
der “and lightning. His face con- 
torted and his: feet leaped in a terri- 
fying dance,* 

The children laughed nery ara 
Then in sudden fear they stampeded 
out into the driving rain. 

“That tailor man act like he’s been 
conjured,” they said. 

With the: next thunderstorm, Bert 
was seized with convulsive spasms 
againand with the next and the 
next. And each spasm left him gray 
and trembling, with strain 
and exhaustion. 

“Something lifts me up and shakes 
me all over,” he said to Martha. ‘I 
guess what happened to 
won't let go of me.’ 

But Bert and Martha couldn't stand 
having the children afraid of them. 
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Condensed from Pageant 


Shortly Bert started telling the neigh- 
bors: ..f 


‘ot was fixin’ to do a little dance for 


the children, but I showed off too 
soon and frightened them. But now 
I got .it down good.” 

One by one the children came back. 
The first thunderstorm sent Bert into 
his involuntary dance again. Only 
this time it was different—wild and 
leaping, but not scary. The children 
laughed. 

When.the storm was over and the 
children had gone, Bert collapsed 
again—grayer, more exhausted than 
before. It had taken all his energy 
to control the convulsions he could 
not prevent, to turn them into a dance 
at which the children could laugh. 

But the laughter of children makes 
it easier for Bert to bear the loss of 
Christopher. It was in just such a 
storm that Christopher ran out of 
their home toward a fallen high-ten- 
sion wire. Bert reached his son just 
as he grasped the wire.and the shock 
threw them both down. Chtleggpher 
was dead. 

Now, each time the thunder roars 
through Harlem, Bert dances again 
—the agonized involuntary dance of 
that first moment of shock—while 
the children he loves beat time for 
the friendly tailor.. 

Copyright, Pageant (October, 1946) 
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INK-AND-WHITE Carl Van 

Vechten at 65 has probably pho- 

tographed more Negro notables 
than any man alive. Although listed 
in Who's Who as an “author” on 
the strength of his famous Nigger 
Heaven (1926), he now devotes all 
of his time to photography. All of 
his time, that is, which is not de- 
voted to keeping up with theater, 
art, dance, painting and literature, in 
“irowing parties for the greatest per- 
formers and artists in America, and 
in answering the hundreds of letters 
from them which swell his ever- 
growing collection. 

He says that the letters, calling 
cards, records, manuscripts, and the- 
ater programs are documents of how 
we live, and that in ages to come “by 
our documents they shall know us.” 
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Of all his documents which overflow 
periodically into six museums, li- 
braries and schools, he considers pho- 
tographs his most useful and simul- 
taneouly his most creative contribu- 
tions. To Carl Van Vechten photog- 
raphy appealed as ‘‘a new means of 
documentation of life.” 

In his photographs, he tries to re- 
flect the personality of the sitter in 
his surroundings through the medium 
of backgrounds. 

His critics seize upon his back- 
grounds even more than the occa- 
sional posiness, harsh lighting or 
darkness of his photos. The figured 
brocades, plaids, posters and statu- 
ary overshadow rather than accent 
the subject, they say. 

But others compare his photos to 
paintings by Matisse, and Eugene 
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(Emperor Jones, All God's Chillun) 
O'Neill has called him “the world’s 
greatest photographer.” 

An opinionated man, Van Vech- 
ten doesn’t like bossiness from his 
subjects now any more than he rel- 
ished the dictates of his editors in 
his novelist and newsman days. Hap- 
pily, an inheritance and the royalties 
from ten books permit him to sum- 
mon to his apartment at 101 Central 
Park West the royalty of American 
artists, Negro and white, without 
charging a fee for his handiwork. It 
is by invitation only that one is filmed 
by Van Vechten, and the guests who 
sit before his lens are therefore in no 
position to demand the removal of 
wrinkle, the retouching of a freckle. 
Van Vechten refuses to fake a pic- 
ture. 

Although pictures of Paul Robe- 
son, Richard Wright, Richmond 
Barthe and Arma Bontemps often ap- 
pear at Van Vechten exhibits, he has 
not limited himself to Negro sub- 
jects. They are hung side by side 
with names like Gershwin, Lunt, 
Matisse, Dali, Iturbi. And when 
Canada Lee is hung beside Lawrence 
Olivier and Katherine Dunham looks 
out of a frame next to Agnes de.Mille, 
there is no need to preach race or to 
discuss the ratio of color to achieve- 
ment. 

Joe Louis is in his collection of 
famous Negroes but most of the 15,- 
000 pictures he has taken are of art- 


ists, because Van Vechten’s days as 
art and drama critic gave him more 
acquaintances in that field and be- 
cause art is the side of life which 
holds most interest for him. 

However, at least three prominent 
Negro notables have eluded his lens, 
He recalls, “William Grant Still and 
I have never been in the same town 
together during the period in which 
I have been making photographs, 
and Duke Ellington never seems to 
find time to come to my apartment 
for a ‘sitting.’ Henry O. Tanner died 
in France before I could get to him.” 

Three threads persist throughout 
his varied career: his love for art, 
his passion for collecting, and his 
interest in Negroes. Although his 
father was the founder of a colored 
school in Iowa and although several 
of his college themes deal with Ne- 
groes, the young University of Chi- 
cago Phi Beta Kappan’s interest in 
colored people was not really fired 
until he met night-club singer Carita 
Day, the Lena Horne of her -genera- 
tion. Next came Bert Williams, and, 
later in New York, Walter White. 
After that, “in three weeks I think 
I knew every prominent Negro in 
New York.” 

Today his Central Park apartment 
bulges with his souvenirs of Twenti- 
eth-Century Negro culture, yet his 
instinct for collecting things makes 
him wary of waste-baskets. 
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Voice of a century 
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BESSIE SMITH 
Greatest of the blues singers 
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KATHERINE DUNHAM 
. Queen of tropical dance 
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By Ruth McCoy Harris 


R. MONTGOMERY P. KEN- 
NEDY, a general practitioner 
in Beaufort, South Carolina, is 

a Negro. Most of his patients are 
Negroes. But for many years he has 
had white patients, and he estimates 
that he has delivered nearly a hun- 
dred white babies. 

I found Dr. Kennedy at his office, 
a neat wooden structure upon a resi- 
dential street, some distance from the 
business section of Beaufort. Dr. 
Kennedy is in his middle forties, of 
medium height and weight, with 
light skin and a positive businesslike 
manner. There was a glint of humor 
in his eyes. 

“You're interested in my white 
patients,” he began. ‘Well, there's 
nothing sensational to it. They're 
just patients. Any doctor will tell 
you the same. I’m not thinking of 
the color of a patient’s skin any more 
than he is thinking of mine.’ He 
looked at me shrewdly. 

“I might have been sort of flus- 
tered with my first white patient, a 
long time ago, but I didn’t have time. 
She was about to die on me and I 
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In a small Carolina town, a Negro doctor 
with white patients thinks even less of it than they do 


Condensed from Liberty 


was too busy to think whether she 
was white or black. 

“She was hemorrhaging badly, and 
her own doctor was too sick to go 
to her. They couldn’t get any other 
doctor in a hurry. Their Negro nurse 
suggested me. 

‘Get him!’ the sick woman's hus- 
band said. ‘Get him, white or black, 
blue or green. My wife is dying!’ 

“I hurried into their house so fast 
I forgot to turn off the motor of my 
car. I took the necessary emergency 
measures and hustled her off to the 
hospital at Walterboro. We didn’t 
have our own hospital here then. I 
thought sure she’d die before we got 
there. But she didn’t. She’s been my 
patient ever since. The rest of her 
family too. I’ve delivered some of 
her grandchildren.” 

Later I met this patient, who claims 
descent from one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. ‘I 
wouldn't think of going to another 
doctor,” she said. “At the hospital 
that night, they told me to come back 
and shake Dr. Kennedy's hand, that 
he had saved my life.” 
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Many of the doctor’s white pa- 
tients have come to him in the same 
way, through dire necessity, particu- 
larly during the war, when every 
doctor had more than he could do. 
But they have nearly all stayed on 
and sent their friends, until today a 
white patient is far from a novelty 
to Dr. Kennedy. 

Dr. Kennedy has both white and 
Negro patients in the Beaufort Coun- 


ty hospital. He uses the facilities and , 


equipment of the hospital with the 
full cooperation of the rest of the 
staff. 

“I did have a little trouble with 
one doctor,’ Dr. Kennedy said, when 
I saw him later at his office. ‘He 
was new here, and he insisted on 
calling me ‘Kennedy,’ without any 
handle. I don’t care for myself, but 
I believe my profession demands re- 
spect, and that it is up to me to try 
to be a doctor first and a Negro sec- 
ond. The rest of the staff, including 
the woman pediatrician, agreed with 
me. So now he greets me with an 
exaggerated bow.” Dr. Kennedy 
laughed. 

“This is my dispensary,’ he said, 
opening a door into another room in 
his office building. “I fill my own 
prescriptions, mainly because a piece 
of paper means nothing to some of 
my patients. If they don’t get a bottle 
of medicine to take home, they figure 
they are not being treated. The med- 
icine is my way of competing with 
the voodoo doctors.” 

He explained that “If you get sick 
and go to a voodoo doctor, he will 
tell you that somebody has ‘laid his 
hand’ on you; you've been ‘fixed.’ 
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Then he will make up a charm of 
various things: roots, feathers, toe- 
nail parings, dried frogs, anything. 
He always puts it in a little red bag— 
flannel is best—and then in another 
bag. He tells you to wear it or keep 
it in your bed. He charges you all 
the traffic will bear.” 

Dr. Kennedy says many people be- 
lieve in voodooism, especially people 
from the farther islands. “If I don’t 
get therh well mighty fast, they will 
leave me and go to the voodoo man,” 
he said. “Of course you know plenty 
of illness is psychosomatic anyway, 
half emotional. A person who is sick 
in his mind can often be cured by 
a charm, if he believes in it. Of course 
if they keep getting worse and think 
they’re dying, they may come back 
to me again. But they still think 
somebody has laid a hand on them. 

“Once when I was just starting 
out,” he said. “I tried a little voodoo 
myself. I had a woman patient suf- 
fering from asthma with emotional 
complications behind it. I tried sev- 
eral things, but she insisted that she 
had been ‘fixed.’ She thought she 
had something in her throat. 

“Before she came for her next ap- 
pointment, I took a catheter tube and 
painted it, striped it green and black. 
When she got there, I took a tongue 
depressor and stuck it down her 
throat and rammed it around a little. 
When she got through gagging and 
taking on, I pointed to the basin 
at her feet and there was that painted 
tube. She thought it was a little snake. 

“I knew it’ she screamed. ‘I 
knew it was in my throat. Now I’m 
cured!’ 
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“She was, too. Of course I haven’t 
tried anything like that again. I was 
full of devilment in those days.” 

Dr. Kennedy works hard, but he 
tries to have time for a leisurely 
noonday dinner and a little rest after- 
ward. He likes to cook, and occasion- 
ally makes a delicious gumbo of 
shrimp, crab, tomato, okra, onion, 
corn, and a little ham. ‘You've got 
to put in ham,” he said, “‘or it doesn’t 
taste right.” 

He owns a motorboat and likes to 
get away fishing occasionally. He has 
bought a strip of beach front some 
distance from town and put up a 
cottage. He plays cards on Saturday 
night with a few friends, professional 
and business men of his own race, 
but he does not have much time for 
social affairs. 

The Kennedys, who have no chil- 
dren, live in a neat but unpreten- 
tious bungalow, with roses in the 
front yard and chickens in the back. 
Their home is furnished in good 
taste, and classics like Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass are mixed with 
the best sellers on their bookshelves. 

Dr. Kennedy was born in 1899, 
when his father, the first Negro to 
pass a Civil Service examination in 
medicine, was a government em- 
ployee upon the Indian Reservation. 
They lived just across the border in 
Mexico. 

Dr. Kennedy began his education 
at Claflin, after a number of child- 
hood years in Beaufort. 

He went on from Claflin to Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania, only to 
enlist in the Army at the time of the 
first World War. 
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“I was about to be expelled for 
some foolishness of mine,’ he 
grinned, ‘so I enlisted in a hurry.” 

He was overseas with the Fifteenth 
Infantry from New York, the 369th 
Regiment, and was finally put on de- 
tached service in the Intelligence 
Corps in Nantes, France, where he 
remained until the Armistice. 

“They were willing to let bygones 
be bygones at Lincoln so I could get 
my degree,” Dr. Kennedy said. 
“There are so many more Negroes 
who want medical training than there 
are opportunities. Very few medical 
colleges will take Negroes, and there 
are only two Negro medical schools, 
Howard and Meharry. I got into 
Meharry mainly because my father 
was a doctor. 

“I spent four years there and then 
interned two years at the city hos- 
pital at Kansas City. Then I set up 
practice in Richmond, Indiana; but 
my mother, whose health was very 
poor, soon persuaded me to come 
back to Beaufort and go into prac- 
tice with my father. We worked to- 
gether until he died, five years ago.” 

“My advice to the educated Ne- 
gro,” Dr. Kennedy says, “is to go 
South or to stay there. A lot of them 
can't see it. They all flock to the 
big cities and barely make out, when 
they could make a good living down 
South and could do a lot for their 
race at the same time. We need 
more professional men, especially 
doctors and teachers, all through the 
South. We certainly need a Negro 
dentist in Beaufort.” 

The Kennedys are extremely criti- 
cal of Negroes in the public eye, and 
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admire only those, who, regardless of 
personal success, set what they con- 
sider good examples for all young 
people to copy. 

They were delighted that the 
D.A.R. invited the Tuskegee singers 
to Constitution Hall, but saw no rea- 
son why Hazel Scott or any other 
“swing” player should be invited 
there. 

They dislike Strange Fruit, the 
best seller about love between Negro 
and white. 

“Such a book confuses the issue,” 
the doctor said. “A self-respecting 
Negro does not want to turn his 
back upon his own race; he wants 
to lift his race up. The few Negroes 


who marry whites do it through a 
feeling of inferiority, I think. Most 
Negroes, educated or ignorant, do 
not want to push in where they are 
not wanted. 

“There is too much sentimentality 
and emotionalism among some who 
claim to be friends of the Negro. All 
we want or need is a chance to help 
ourselves; more opportunity for edu- 
cation; not so much discrimination 
in jobs; We hate the Jim Crow law, 
not so much because we want to 
mingle with whites, but because the 
separate schools and transportation 
and housing are so often the leavings, 
even when they cost as much as the 
best.”” 


Big Doings In A Small Town 


A NORTHERN NEGRO went on a trip to see some relatives in 
a small Southern town. He told his uncle that he couldn't see how 
people managed to live in such a dull place. 
“Well,” said the uncle, “you should stay here until next week and 
Ps then you'll see the whole place stirred up.” 
“Why, what's going to happen?” 
“Plowing,” was the reply. 
Gertrude Thompson 
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SAY IT 


C48 CALLOWAY was pe his 15th year on the bigtime and was 
congratulated by Jimmy Durante, a 30 year man. 

“Which 15 years,” asked Cab, ‘are the hardest—the first or second?” 

“The big diff,’ said Jimmy, “is the first 15. Because the dough you make 
seems more important than your friends. In the second 15 years you find out 
definitely that the dough you make is even more important.” 

Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 


* * * 


A CONTEST to find the Raleigh, N. C., gal with the ‘finest brown frame” 

sent one of the judges into Raleigh’s a courts where he got nothing better 
than a 60-day suspended sentence. His wife, a contestant, charged him with as- 
sault and battery. 

Maestro Buddy Johnson sponsored the contest to find the “fine brown frame” 
gal and Albert Wilson applauded for the wrong gal. His wife didn’t like this 
open display of non-support and showed it. Later she told the judge that Wilson 
hit her when she slapped him “playfully” for applauding the wrong gal. Case 
dismissed. 

Down Beat 


CAB CALLOWAY WAS recently cited by a Hebrew organization for his 
efforts in promoting inter-faith cooperation. During the banquet in his 
honor, a very funny joke was told in Jewish. When Cab joined in the ensuing 
laughter, the toastmaster turned to him in surprise. “I didn’t know you under- 
stood Yiddish,” he said. 
“I don't,” smiled Cab, “but I have confidence in you fellows!” 
Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 


* 


AND LEADER LIONEL HAMPTON once told of the time he was forced 

by bad weather to stop overnight with his group in a small Southern town. 

The next morning he asked his landlady, “Tell me, Ma'am, just what are your mat- 

tresses stuffed with?”.. 

“Why,” said the woman proudly, ‘with the very best straw that money can buy.” 

“Very interesting,” said Mr. Hampton. ‘Now I know where the straw came 
from that broke the camel's back!” 

Bill Lane 
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BLACK 


Ethiopians were ‘tallest and handsomest and 


By Alex Washington 


RACE of black Methuselahs, 

men whose life span was 120 

years and more, once walked 
the sands of Ethiopia. They pulled 
bows of tremendous size, bound their 
captives in shackles of pure gold and 
encased their dead in coffins of trans- 
parent alabaster. 

The secret of their longevity was a 
simple diet: they ate boiled meat and 
drank milk. These Ethiopians bathed 
in a violet-scented spring in which 
nothing could float and their skin 
was smooth and bright as if anointed 
by oil. 

The vast riches locked in the in- 
terior of this fantastic country were 
described by the Greek historian 
Herodotus in the fifth century B.C. 

“Ethiopia extends farthest of in- 
habited lands to the southwest,’’ he 
wrote. “It has a great deal of gold, 
enormous elephants, all kinds of for- 
est trees, including ebony.” 

Enjoying these riches were ‘‘the 
tallest and handsomest and longest- 
lived” of men. 

Ethiopia was mentioned frequently 
by both Greek and Roman classical 
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writers. Four centuries before Her- 
odotus, Homer, the famous epic poet 
of Greece, refers to Ethiopia. In the 
Iliad he represents Thetis as telling 
her son Achilles that Zeus or Jupiter 
has gone to feast with the blameless 
Ethiopians and all the other gods of 
Olympus have gone along with him. 

Herodotus’ history tells the story 
of a military campaign to conquer 
these proud Ethiopians. It ended as 
disastrously as the ill-fated invasions 
of Russia by Napoleon and, more re- 
cently, Adolf Hitler. 

King Cambyses of Persia, mad 
with lust for empire and power, sent 
out an expedition against the long- 
lived Ethiopians. He was lured not 
only by the untold wealth of these 
blacks, but by reports of the fantastic 
Table of the Sun, a meadow outside 
the great city, where every day fresh- 
ly cooked meats were spread for any 
one to partake. 

First maneuver by the Persian king 
was to send spies into the enemy na- 
tion. They were well-briefed on 
Ethiopian language and customs and 
carried with them rich gifts. 
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Kneeling before the black mon- 
arch, the spies delivered their well- 
rehearsed message: ‘Cambyses, King 
of the Persians, eager to become your 
friend and ally, has sent us to confer 
with you and deliver these gifts as he 
himself likes best to use.”’ 

But the Ethiopian espionage agents 
were on their toes and had reported 
the plot to their king. ‘'The King of 
the Persians did not send you with 
gifts because of his eagerness to be- 
come my guest-friend,” he told the 
trembling Persians. ‘You are liars, for 
you come to spy op my realm; and he 
is not an honest man, for if he were 
he would not have coveted a land 
that is not his, nor try to enslave men 
by whom he has not been wronged.” 

He thrust out a powerful arm, a 
huge bow clenched in the black fist. 
“But as it is, give him this bow with 
these words: “The King of the 
Ethiopians advises the King of the 
Persians to wait till the Persians can 
pull bows of such great size with such 
ease as this...” 

Drawing himself up to the limit of 
his regal height, the Ethiopian ruler 
pulled back the bowstring until the 
stout weapon became a quivering 
arch. even then,” he warned, 
“tell him not to make war on the 
long-lived Ethiopians unless he has 
overwhelmingly greater forces. Mean- 
while, let him thank the gods that 
they have not turned the thoughts of 
the Ethiopian youth to annexing 
other lands to their own.” 

So saying, the King unstrung his 
bow and handed it to the spies. Then 
he proceeded to examine and pro- 
nounce judgment on the gifts the 
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Persian King had sent. The robe 
dyed purple and the alabaster box of 
ointment testified to Persian deceit, 
the golden jewelry was too flimsy for 
shackles, but the palm wine—he 
sipped the refreshing liquid again— 
the palm wine won his hearty com- 


»mendation. 


The King’s cross-examination of 
the spies revealed that the Persian 
King ate wheat bread and that his 
subjects never lived beyond eighty 
years. 

wonder,” he exclaimed, ‘they 
die so young because they eat food 
sprung from dirt; surely they would 
die even sooner except for their 
splendid wine!” 

King Cambyses was furious at the 
report his agents gave him and, ig- 
noring the Ethiopian’s warning, im- 
mediately issued orders for an inva- 
sion. But in his haste—or ignorance 
—he failed to provide adequate food 
and supplies for such a full-scale 
campaign. 

The blitz-krieg bogged down be- 
fore one-fifth of the distance had 
been covered. With their provisions 
exhausted, the soldiers were forced to 
devour pack animals and such greens 
as they could find along the line of 
march. At last, each group of ten 
selecting by lot and killing one of 
their number, they resorted to can- 
nibalism. 

Thus was the mad Cambyses of 
Persia driven to give up all hopes of 
conquering the blameless Ethiopians. 

Gallant Ethiopia was never sub- 
dued in antiquity, either by Egypt or 
Persia or Rome. 
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By Frank Fox 


SLAVE placed the small 
canvas face against the wall, 
then hurriedly finished _ his 
chores in his master’s studio, sorting 
brushes, cleaning palettes, mixing 
pigments. He wanted the visit of 
King Philip of Spain to go off espe- 
cially well this day. Below he could 
hear his master, Diego Velasquez, 
greeting the monarch. Slipping into 
a corner where his dark skin blended 
with the shadows, the slave tried to 
still his pounding heart as he awaited 
their entrance. 
“Welcome to my humble studio, 
Your Majesty.” said the great painter. 
King Philip acknowledged his 
court painter with a wave of the 
hand, “I find these visits a relaxa- 
tion from the pressing affairs of 
state.” Settling into a chair and 
carefully adjusting his rich, bright 
clothes, the King of Spain demanded, 
“Before I watch you put paint on 
canvas as you do so masterfully, what 
have you for me to see?” 


Daring and skill on canvas brought freedom and fame 


to a slave who became a great artist 


the KING 


the slave 


Velaquez exhibited some recent 
paintings for the king to judge. Then 
his royal patron spied the canvas 
against the wall. 

“What have you there? Bring it 
forth that Spain’s greatest judge of 
art may see.” 

The puzzled Velasquez brought 
the small painting into the light. He 
knew the work was not his, and yet 
there was something of that amazing 
technique which had made his paint- 
ings renowned in art centers through- 
out Europe. 

Before the King could utter a 
word, a dark figure rushed from the 
corner and fell prostrate at his feet. 
Philip of Spain had seen the work 
of the slave, Juan de Pareja, and 
now the slave begged for royal for- 
giveness. Death was the kindest pun- 


FRANK FOX is a photographer for Acme 
Newspictures. Above is a portrait of Juan 
de Pareja of whom he writes and on the 
next page is the painting, ‘Calling of ‘St. 
Matthew,” one of de Pareja’s paintings. 
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nishment for slaves who dared over- 
step their bounds and go beyond the 
rudiments of common labor. Well 
did Juan de Pareja know the torture 
reserved for willful slaves. The year 
was 1648, and all the fiendish ideas 
used in the Spanish Inquisition were 
being developed. 

Yet Pareja had covertly observed 
his master paint and yearned to imi- 
tate him. So in the utmost secrecy 
he studied proportions, execution and 
shadings. He took his life into his 
hands each time he stole away to 
practice lights and shadows. 

Then the slave, who had been born 
at Granada, Spain, in the year 1606, 
felt he had reached the stage where 
only expert criticism could judge his 
progress. Knowing King Philip's de- 
light in discovering canvases stuck 
away in obscure corners, Pareja had 


worked out this bold plan of plant- 
ing one of his own paintings where it 
would catch the eye of his sovereign. 

Now the king had seen his work 
and the trembling Pareja awaited the 
punishment he knew was coming. 

Philip stared in astonishment from 
the painting and the Negro at his 
feet, to the equally surprised Velas- 
quez, one hand pointing to the slave, 
the other holding the canvas he had 
“discovered.” But the monarch was 
evidently pleased, for he pardoned 
the bold slave, and Velasquez, hav- 
ing found someone in his household 
who had absorbed some of his great 
ability, promptly freed him. 

Not only that, Velasquez made a 
pupil of Juan de Pareja, a Negro 
who is classed as one of the world’s 
great painters. 

I first stumbled on this story years 
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ago, when as a freelance still photog- 
rapher I learned that a Brooklyn law- 
yer had a big oil painting, “The An- 
nunciation of the Virgin,” for sale. 
I offered to take a photo of it and 
distribute prints gratis, any resulting 
sales furnishing a slight fee for my 
part of the work in establishing the 
transaction. 


On the back of the frame support- 
ing the canvas was affixed a label 
mentioning that the painting was the 


work of Juan de Pareja, a Negro, 


onetime slave and later disciple of 
Velasquez. Scenting a possible story, 
I delved deeper, haunting libraries, 
art records, Spanish history. 

But it was by a stroke of luck that 
I learned of Arthur A. Schomburg, 
who was not only an authority on the 
Negro and his relation to art, but pos- 
sessed a valuable library of his own 
from which I traced the life of Pareja. 


The development of Pareja, cut 
short by his death in 1670, can now 
be measured only by the innumerable 
paintings in the world accredited to 
him. One of the most famous is 
“The Calling of St. Matthew,” listed 
at one time in the catalogue of the 
Museo de Madrid. 


When Velasquez made his first trip 
to Rome, he expressed a desire to 
portray the Pope. His effrontery 
must have been amusing to the many 
masters of the brush who wanted the 


same privilege. Here was a com- 
parative stranger asking His Holiness 
for a sitting! 

Velasquez, with canny foresight, 
realized that the only way to attract 
the Pope’s attention would be by 
submitting an outstanding canvas for 
the annual exhibit, which was held in 
the Rotunda during the Festival of 
St. Joseph. Inspired by the faithful- 
ness of his ex-slave, Velasquez por- 
trayed Pareja, and then had his dis- 
ciple personally deliver the painting 
to Rome for showing in the exhibi- 
tion. 

When the painting was removed 
from its wrappings it was found to 
be a likeness of the bearer, even to 
dress. It brought widespread ac- 
claim to Velasquez and in 1650, the 
Academy of St. Luke bestowed a 
membership upon him. The surprise 
painting was “The Moor with the 
Green Doublet and a White Collar.” 

With the success Juan de Pareja 
had, it is small wonder that at times 
heated arguments arose among au- 
thorities as to the origin of different 
paintings. Some claimed them the 
work of the master, Velasquez. Others 
hotly defended the Negro, Pareja. 

For instance, there is the painting 
“Joseph Reiter,” a Madrid architect, 
which was in the Prado. This was 
reputed to be the work of Velasquez, 
but it was really from the brush of 
Pareja. 
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“We feel, Miss Jones, that you don't quite fit in this particular department.” 
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“Had | known, | wouldn’t have come here, Smith!“ 
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Ten per cent of Americans who are Negro may well contribute 


more than ten per cent toward U. S. progress 


this is the 10 per cent 


Condensed from San Francisco Chronicle This World 


By Fritz Simmons 


ITTLE more than a year fol- 
lowing the end of the second 
World War to perpetuate 

“democracy,” the status of the Ne- 
gro still made of the word “democ- 
racy’’ a mockery. 

Despite Abraham Lincoln, the 
thirteenth amendment and the 
Golden Rule, American Negroes 
are still underprivileged and _ill- 
used, They are the victims of prej- 
udice and fear. They are guilty of 
being a minority. 

A few Negroes rise to positions 
of moderate honor among Ameri- 
cans. Those who do rise are ad- 
mired hysterically by their own 
people, but by most so-called whites 
they are regarded affectionately as a 
sort of living proof that America 
is the land of opportunity. 

In reality, they were just part of 
the great mass of American Negroes 
who make up the “problem’’ about 
which so much has been written, 
and about which so little has been 
decided. 

The U. S. Negro is a tenth of 
America’s total population — there 
are 14,000,000 of him. Some are 
jet black, some are as white as 
Mississippi's voluble Representative 
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John Rankin. They all can trace 
at least a part of their ancestry back . 
to Africa. Some of their forbears 
came from a long civilization, some 
were bushmen. 

Today the African’s American 
descendant has made one enormous 
jump. He was once a slave whose 
human rights were non-existent. 
Now he is a free man whose rights 
are often unrecognized. He is still 
living under the triple curse of the 
slave trader, his American planta- 
tion master and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who has typed him in Amer- 
ican minds as an eternal Uncle Tom 
whose conversational abilities are 
limited to ‘“Yassuh, Boss,” or ‘“Yuk, 
yuk, yuk.” 

Millions of Negroes are so illiter- 
ate they cannot sign their names. 
Most of them have the equivalent 
of a third grade education. Some 
of them, such as New Yorker W. J. 
Trent, Jr., director of the Negro 
College Fund, are so highly edu- 
cated that they insist the real prob- 
lem is education of the whites. 

‘They are terrifically caste-con- 
scious. The pale beige man looks 
down on what he calls the “high 
yellow,’ and the mulatto looks 
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down on his darker brother. The 
Negro college graduate is conde- 
scending to his unlettered fellows. 

They have their varying moral 
codes. They are gentle, violent, 
lethargic, energetic. Most of them 
live in fear of becoming involved 
in one of the race riots that occa- 
sionally sweep such crowded cities 
as Detroit, and, in the South es- 
pecially, in fear of the lynching that 
can follow a white woman's uncor- 
roborated accusation. Yet, in the 
first four months of this year, more 
Negroes killed Negroes in New Or- 
leans alone than were lynched in 
the entire South in the last decade. 

The U. S. Negro lives in weather- 
dark shacks on Southern farms with 
a cabbage patch behind and a riot 
of zinnias around the door. By day 
children in bright, scanty clothes 
swarm in and out, and the odor of 
cooking fat mingles with the odor 
of lye in the black, iron wash pot 
in the yard. By night the door is 
shut and all the passersby can see 
is the lick of the hearth flames 
through the fingerwide cracks while 
inside the soft voices talk endlessly 
against the immense, malevolent 
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night outside. 

He lives in towns in rickety 
houses huddled together in sections 
called Bull Pen” and “Mink 
Slide,” and tries to camouflage the 
dinginess with flowers outside and 
bright bric-a-brac inside. He pays 
$20 a month for these places with 
the most elementary plumbing, if 
any at all, to white landlords with 
so many fiscal fingers that no one 
dares ‘try to get the places con- 


‘demned as unfit for habitation. 


Sometimes he lives in neat, white 
houses he has built out beyond the 
cluttered sections and close to his 
neat, brick colleges. He hangs ex- 
pensive tapestries on his walls and 
his maid says he is not in if.a white 
man comes to call. 

He has his own sections in the 
cities, too. In Harlem he lives in 
concrete apartment houses that 
look habitable enough from the 
outside, but are often battered in- 
side from too-crowded living, or are 
sometimes as opulent as even he, 
luxury-loving, has wanted. All over 
the country now he lives in housing 
projects, some with walls you can 
put your fists through. 
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He goes to the movies and plays 
poker and has dinner parties for 
eight. He buys big, flashy cars and 
fancy clothes and takes pleasure in 
them because he cannot make his 
home the symbol of his material 
success as the white man can. 

In the country he goes catfishing 
and into the villages for Saturday 
night movies and to “big meetings,” 
where there is preaching in the 
morning and a big picnic at mid- 
day, more preaching in the after- 
noon, and by night a kind of hys- 
teria that finds release in shouting 
and singing. 

He takes his pleasure at church tn 
the cities, too, but here he often 
goes to the temples of the Father 
Divines and Daddy Graces. He 
does his shouting in white tie and 
tails to syncopated rhythms of brass 
bands only faintly reminiscent of 
the sedately sterile hymns that ooze 
out of the churches up town. 

He works in Pittsburgh’s steel 
mills and practically runs Birming- 
ham’s mills. He works on Detroit's 
assembly lines and on Southern 
farms, in Washington offices, West 
Coast shipyards and New York 
hotels. Whereas he once sweated 
under Simon Legree, he now sweats 
to throw off the aura of Uncle Tom. 
He is doing it. 

He has been most successful in 
the entertainment field. On Holly- 
wood payrolls alone, there are 48 
Negro men, 67 Negro women. 
Everybody knows Paul Robeson and 
Eddie ‘Rochester’ Anderson, al- 
though they are far apart in the Ne- 
gro social world. (Many Negroes re- 
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sent the fact that Anderson capital- 
izes on the buffoon’s role, too often 
expected of the Negro.) 

.The Negro’s extraordinary sense 
of rhythm and his usually mellif- 
luous voice has made him out- 
standing in music. He has given 
the country jazz and Duke Elling- 
ton has sought to make it explicable 
to the masses, as Nathaniel Dett 
has sought to make the spirituals 
explicable to the musicologists. 
Negro artists sing and play up and 
down the scale from Marian An- 
derson to Art Tatum. 

He excells in sports. Joe Louis 
is his best known, but there has 
been a galaxy of others and one of 
the greatest of them was Sam Lang- 
ford, who kept on fighting and 
winning after he was half blind. 
He has had great ball players, even 
though he has been barred from 
the big leagues until the Dodgers 
recently took Jackie Robinson. 

He has entered the professions 
and it may be indicative that so 
many Negroes who have college 
degrees want to teach others. 

Change for the Negro has been 
so gradual, except for the dramatic 
turn of the Civil War, that it has 
been almost imperceptible in proc- 
ess. A few situations suggest that 
change in the next decade may be 
rapid enough to be visible, espe- 
cially in the South, where most 
Negroes still live. 

Economically, the Negro will 
share with other Southerners the up- 
heaval which seems inevitable as a 
result of the invention of two 
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machines — the mechanical cotton 
picker and the cotton stripper. Be- 
cause the stripper takes all the cot- 
ton bolls at once (while the much 
more expensive and cumbersome 
picker takes only the ripe bolls) 
cotton growing is likely to shift 
from the South to Texas, New Mex- 
ico and Southern California, where 
all the bolls ripen at once. 


And the comparatively few Deep. 


South plantations which can grow 
long staple cotton of sufficient qual- 
ity to warrant use of the complex 
pickers will have little further use 
for much human labor. Thus the 
several million persons who have 
depended for a living on cotton as 
it has been grown in the South will 
be forced to turn elsewhere. 
Whether the displaced Southern 
Negroes go into Northern indus- 
trial centers or try to weather the 
transition to industrialization, stock 
raising and scientific farming with 
the rest of the Southerners or not, 
they, like their fellow white work- 
ers, will be forced to take jobs that 
will keep them working more than 
the ten weeks a year that tenant 
farming does. They may find they 
like it enough to fight to acquire 
the learning and skills that wil 
further them. 
Politically, the way is clearer. 
This year, for the first time, Negroes 


may vote in any primary in the 
country because the U. S. Supreme 
Court has ruled that “white pri- 
maries’’ are unconstitutional. Only 
seven states still have a poll tax, and 
these are bound to crumple under 
public pressure. 

All the pressure is not from the 
outside. The Southerners who have 
reacted to their sense of guilt since 
slavery*days by attacking the cause 
of the guilt, the Negro, have re- 
cently shown some inclination to 
approach the situation more ration- 
ally. Such organizations as the 
Southern Regional Council, made 
up of leaders of both races, and the 
University of North Carolina Press, 
have been plugging a better deal 
for Negroes as a way to a better 
deal for the South. The most ar- 
dent editorial crusades against the 
poll tax (and Jim Crow laws) are 
in Southern papers. 

Also, the CIO and the AFL have 
gone into the South with the an- 
nounced purpose of making Ne- 
groes politically conscious. 

With anything like an even break, 
economically and politically, the 
Negro who is 10 per cent of the 
U. S. might well contribute more 
than 10 per cent toward U. S. 
progress. For, as a group, U. S. 
Negroes have come further than 
any other. 


Copyright, San Francisco Chronicle (May 26, 1946) 
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is told in Technicolor in an inspired musical featuring a new star, Larry 
Parks. Minstrels gave Jolson his start and film gives proper credit though 
sequences are somewhat out of date with usual Uncle-Tomming. 


f THE JOLSON STORY (Columbia). The saga of Mammy-singing Al Jolson 


CLOAK AND DAGGER (Warner's). Another war picture featuring Gary 
Cooper as an OSS colonel on the track of atom bombs in Germany. Directed 
by Fritz Lang, this thriller is better than most war films with excellent 
performances by the supporting cast. 


Rubinstein ruined by a flimsy, awkward story featuring Philip Dorn. An 
overdose of romance ruins this over-plotted piece but if you can take terrific 
music with your eyes closed, you can’t find a better bet except in a concert hall. 


THE TIME OF THEIR LIVES (Universal). Better than the average Abbott and 
Costello product but still strictly for A & C fans. This one dabbles into 
history with a story set around the American Revolution and does a rather 
good job though Bob Hope was toying around in the history field long ago. 


f ANGEL ON MY SHOULDER (United Artists). A sparkling fantasy about the 


g I'VE ALWAYS LOVED YOU (Republic). Wonderful piano playing by Arthur 


Devil's efforts to better his ancient adversary up in Heaven through a tough 
gangster. With Paul Muni and Claude Rains turning in their usual excellent 
performances, this piece proves to be bright comedy. 


THREE LITTLE GIRLS IN BLUE (20th Century-Fox). Bogged down in one of 


those dreary costume musicals, a,competent cast of lovelies never quite over- 
comes the handicap of a trite yarn. Broadwayite Celeste Holm has a bangup 


number riding the Dixie social set but the sum total is still on the minus side. 


MR. ACE (United Artists). Toughie George Raft is still trying his best to 
make a comeback to stardom status but he won't make it on the basis of 
Mr. Ace. In this piece about politicians, he tangles with Sylvia Sidney, 
another comeback candidate, and both get messed up with romance. 


with gliders in the pre-Wright era and how he gets pushed around by folks 
who think he’s nutty. Glenn Ford struggles with the story and flashback 
technique along with Janet Blair but both never quite make the grade. 


Go CAUTION STOP 


GALLANT JOURNEY (Columbia). This is the tale of an inventor toying f 
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By Edwin Miller 


N HER own 
tradition of 
great jazz, 

Mary Lou Wil- 
liams is usually engaged along Man- 
hattan’s Fifty-second Street — where 
all good jazz lovers hope to go once 
before they die. Every addict of the 
hot piano—be it swing, boogie 
woogie or barrel house—once on the 
twenty-four dollar island, makes for 
that musical Mecca. 

There, this tall and slender young 
woman, with an upswept hairdo and 
an intense, sensitive face, has been 
‘acclaimed as the greatest hot jazz pi- 
anist in skirts. Whether playing 
boogie woogie—those feverish, ex- 
cited variations on staccato bass 
rhythms—slow, mood-ridden blues 
or gay, colorful jazz, she brings to 
the piano a simplicity and a direct- 
ness of feeling which create an in- 
delible impression. 

Simply because of her ability to 
handle the different jazz styles, Mary 
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Condensed from Seventeen 


Lou has been the topic of many an 
argument among learned critics. She 
has little patience with the legions of 
jazzographers who insist upon clas- 
sifying her as “‘strictly’’ barrel house, 
boogie woogie or anything else. As 
she sums it up: “They're just being 
foolish when they say those things; 
and lots of them don’t know any- 
thing worth-while about music ei- 
ther.” And Mary Lou knows; she 
has studied, composed, arranged and 
played music since a child, 

The second of eleven children, she 
was born in Pittsburgh. Her first 
memories are musical ones. ‘My 
mother had an organ and I started 
picking out tunes by the time I was 
three or four.’’ Her family wanted 
her to study classical music, but Mary 
had an ear only for jazz. One of 
her uncles liked classical, another 
preferred jazz. “So to please every- 
body, I learned both—and especially 
so I could collect my allowance.” 
There was one girl who had to be 
dragged away from practicing. 

Every afternoon she used to race 
down town to hear “grown-up” jazz 
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musicians play. Venturing into 
theatres and cafes, she would sit 
quietly in a corner and listen as hard 
as she could. Occasionally they would 
give the eager schoolgirl a chance, 
and she fondly remembers playing 
for such an all-time “‘great’’ as Earl 
(Father) Hines. Dick Powell, who 
led a band before getting beat-up in 
the movies, sent taxis for her so that 
she could play for his band during 
their breaks at the Inwright Theatre. 
At ten she was giving impromptu 
concerts in the neighborhood, to any- 
one who would listen, at bargain 
pricés ranging anywhere from a quar- 
ter to a dollar. 

During a summer vacation, six 
weeks were spent on a vaudeville cir- 
cuit with an act entitled Seymour and 
Jeanette, chaperoned by what the 
fourteen-year-old then considered “‘an 
old, old woman who was forty or 
sixty, I guess.’ Her taste whetted by 
this professional experience, she 
couldn’t wait to finish Westinghouse 
High. School over, she speedily 
found a job with Johnny Williams’ 
Syncopators as pianist—and ended 
up his wife. The Syncopators barn- 
stormed around the country, and she 
kept developing her musical skill till 
a chance came to join Andy Kirk's 
Clouds of Joy, one of the top jazz 
bands. She worked with it twelve 
' years, improving her technique. 

As the only girl with the band, 
Mary Lou received a liberal educa- 
tion: cards, bowling, golf, pool (she 
can cue a mean ball, too) and even 
baseball. She liked baseball, but re- 
calls that, “I'd always be put in just 
any old position, a filler-inner for 
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whoever was stuck at rehearsal.” One 
day the boys went out swimming 
and thought they'd have some fun by 
taking her out over her depth. As 
Mary says, “I got back. But I’ve 
never been in since.” 

Piano-playing with Kirk and ar- 
ranging for the bands of Benny 
Goodman, Bob Crosby and Glen 
Gray as well as her own established 
her reputation. She joined Duke 
Ellington’s Ellingtonians in 1942 
and toured with him a short time. 
Although the Duke conducts her 
favorite band, she tired of the con- 
stant traveling. Barney Josephson of- 
fered her a spot at Cafe Society; she 
accepted and has stayed close to the 
big town since, except for a brief 
tour with an FDR caravan in the 
1944 campaign. 

Mary works hard at her music. 
When not composing she feels un- 
happy and wanders around listening 
to jazz pianists, waiting till the ideas 
start pouring in. No more composing 
at five A.M. in dark trains with a flash- 
light, but she excitedly jots notes 
down in varied places — dressing 
rooms, restaurants and taxis. She 
envies Duke Ellington because he 
writes on his shirt cuff—and she 
doesn’t have any. She prefers to 
work in bed, has a dozen unfinished 
compositions spread out around the 
floor, ready to pick up whichever 
one she’s in the mood for, often wak- 
ing up from a sound sleep with an 
idea. When a piece is finished it’s 
put away for a day and then taken out 
to be played. “Sometimes,” she re- 
marks wryly, “I feel like throwing it 
away in disgust.’ She is rarely satis- 
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fied: “It could be better somehow.” 

Like most artists, she hates to work 
with a deadline. ‘Either it comes, 
or it doesn’t. Forcing it does no 
good. Maybe I'll come out with only 
one arrangement a month; then an 
idea will hit me while the band is 
playing and by the time they finish the 
set I can hand them two or three.” 
Mary arranges for bands occasion- 
ally, but not as frequently as .they 


would like. The Duke’s been hoping © 


for a Williams’ rendition of The St. 
Louis Blues for two years. But she 
wants to experiment with new musical 
forms and compose rather then ar- 
range. 

Fans really go for Froggy Bottom, 
well known to hot record collectors. 
Froggy Bottom was the name of a 
little place she thought up, ‘‘where 
nobody ever worried and they just 
sank down to the bottom of things, 
like frogs in a pool, lounging around 
and leading a carefree life, just eat- 
ing ham ’n cabbage.’’ And listening 
to the piano, probably. 

Zodiac Suite, her most ambitious 
classical jazz composition, was re- 
cently premiered at New York's 
Town Hall and will soon be released 
on records. Twelve tone-poems, 
characteristic mood-pictures of mu- 
sicians whom she likes, are built up 
in throbbing jazz of terrific intensity. 
The subjects, each known by a differ- 
ent sign of the zodiac, range from 
Duke Ellington, Ben Webster, Bill 
Coleman and Johnny Simmons to 
Fay Terrell, Bing Crosby and Frank 
Sinatra. The zodiac, by the way, is 
solely a musical device, not a guide 
line, to Mary Lou. 
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Mary thinks the main test for 
would-be jazz players “is whether 
they have the fee/ or not. You can 
study for years and years and you 
won't get any place if you don’t feel 
the music inside.’”” One hearing will 
tell whether players are “gifted.” If 
they are, the best thing is to study 
musical theory and composition— 
but not necessarily classical.” Still 
remembered is her dislike of classical 
music because, “I had to play the 
same things over and over again, 
just the way the old composers wrote 
them.”’ In her opinion, the constant 
drill kills the spontaneity and inspira- 
tion necessary to the good jazz player. 
“And be sure to listen to jazz all 
the time; like the hot records of 
Jelly-Roll Morton and Art Tatum’s 
solid piano.” 

Her apartment is always jammed 
with innumerable young musicians 
trying to break into the profession; 
she is the fairy godmother who gives 
valuable encouragement, criticizes 
their playing, feeds them and finds 
them jobs. Her friends hardly know 
when she sleeps or where she finds 
all of her energy. 

Mary Lou Williams is probably 
best described as a “‘swing’’ pianist. 
Swing is the more sophisticated sister 
of the old-time jazz which tumbled 
from battered uprights in wrong-side- 
of-the-track honky-tonks, symptoms 
of the restless growing pains of St. 
Louis and Kansas City in the roaring 
twenties. 

To Mary Lou the “new” music 
means much more than any particular 
style has before. She, along with a 
group of the younger musicians, is 
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surging ahead in a new jazz idiom. 
Difficult to describe, but once heard 
not easily forgotten, “it goes in one 
ear and drives right through your 
head.” Alive and alert, her music 
fuses the old and the new in a fresh 
approach to fit our lives. Even 
though this composer says: “I just 
like music, all kinds—so long as it’s 
good,” she qualifies that “music” 
with “modern.” Old-fashioned kinds 
of jazz are objected to because: “‘It’s 
just a lot of noise; blowing tin horns, 
beating on pots and pans—if you 
listen to too much of it you'll go 
crazy. It was good once, but all that 
stuff doesn’t suit our times any more.” 

This outstanding performer can 
never break away from music. After 
the last show she often goes to an 
“after-hours” club uptown and jams 
till morning, not going home before 
eight or nine o'clock. On Sunday, 
her day off, she sleeps till mid-after- 
noon as usual and then invites all 
the hot pianists in town to her apart- 
ment. They each take turns at the 
piano while the others listen, ‘‘dig- 
ging the story the music tells you,” 
and compare notes. 

For these sessions Mary Lou fixes 
a buffet supper. “If you don’t eat 
before you start to play, you may not 
feel like eating again. I could go 
without food for two or three days 
when I’m at the piano.” She gener- 
ally prepares ‘“‘coffee, sandwiches 
and stuff like that.” 
dish, ever since tasting it at a girl 
friend’s house in her teens, is “ham ‘n 


Her favorite: 


cabbage.” This had to be specially 
cooked for her at home as her family 
were vegetarians. She still makes it 
once or twice a week. 

As the next step in her career, be- 
sides wanting to try her hand in Hol- 
lywood, she would love to give jazz 
concerts, “no matter how small,” 
around the country. Every week she 
receives over a hundred and fifty 
letters both from individuals and 
fan clubs who want a visit to their 
home towns. 

Eventually she would like to settle 
down in Kansas City. ‘They really 
play music there—all kinds; every 
place you go you get something dif- 
ferent. In New York, everybody 
plays alike. Once someone makes a 
hit with his own style, everybody 
copies it.”” But any jazz fan who has 
ever heard compositions as Roll ’em, 
Drag ’em, What's Your Story, Morn- 
ing Glory, Mary Lou Special, ‘or any 
of over a hundred solo pieces, ar- 
rangements using a trio or full band, 
knows the style to be her own. 

Mary Lou Williams, passionately 
wrapped up in music, feels that ‘All 
musicians’ lives are alike—the same 
things happen to all of us. The only 
big thing is my music, and that 
speaks for me. I feel I can do or be 
anything I like while I play.” Very 
reticent about herself, she remarks: 
“Phonies need a build-up. You come 
once out of curiosity and then you're 
through. But you really listen to 
good musicians. You can’t help it.” 

People really listen to Mary Lou. 
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Abolitionist 


HALL of FAME 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


ROUND the heads 

of Wendell Phil- 

lips, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Theodore D. 
Weld, John Brown, Elijah 
P. Lovejoy, the martyr, and 
other leaders of the Abo- 
lition movement, the fires 
of controversy still rage. Indeed, 
there has arisen a new school of 
both Northern and Southern his- 
torians who are endeavoring to prove 
that the intemperate and violent lan- 
guage of the Abolition chieftains 
really brought on the Civil War by 
being’ so rude and impolite to the 
slaveholders. 

Undoubtedly if they were alive 
those wicked Abolitionists would 
plead guilty to the charge against 
them, as did William Lloyd Gar- 
rison when he declared in the first 
issue of his weekly The Liberator, 
“I will be as harsh as truth, and as, 
uncompromising as justice. On this 
subject I do not wish to think, or 
speak, or write with moderation. No! 
no! Tell a man whose house is on 
fire to give a moderate alarm; tell 
him to moderately rescue his wife 
from the hands of the ravisher; tell 
the mother to gradually extricate her 
babe from the fire into which it has 
fallen ;—but urge me not to use 
moderation in a cause like the pres- 
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ent.” He added propheti- 
cally: “And I will be 
heard.” 

Behind these outstand- 
ing figures, holding up 
urgent hands, voicing their 
own strong protest, attend- 
ing the highly unpopular 
meetings to unshackle the Negro 
slave, facing mobs and helping fugi- 
tives from the South to reach freedom 
in Canada, was a small but steadily 
growing army of men and women 
who never thought of themselves, but 
only of those who were “in bonds as 
bound with them.” 

Some day their names will, I con- 
fidently believe, be enrolled in letters 
of gold upon the walls of a temple 
of gratitude and hall of fame. It 
will be erected by colored people to 
the memory of the men and women 
who roused America’s conscience un- 
til Abolition, from being a relatively 
unimportant issue in 1830, split the 
nation into two parts and became, 
by 1856, the all-important question 
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which had to be faced by every man 
and woman. 

Some of the Abolitionists to be 
inscribed in this future Valhalla are 
little known today and will perhaps 
be less so in the years to come. The 
long list of those who fought and 
won the greatest moral victory in 
American history includes the names 
of Benjamin Lundy, Edmund Quincy, 
Lydia Maria Childs, Maria Weston 
Chapman, Charles C. Burleigh, Sam- 
uel J. May, Prudence Crandall, An- 
gelina and Sarah Grimké, Francis 
Jackson, Oliver Johnson—well, the 
list is long and this is but a fraction 
of it. 

Not one in a thousand of the 
younger generation, white or colored, 
has heard of them. Yet they were 
the finest of Americans, who placed 
conscience and human freedom above 
everything else. They had the stuff 
of which martyrs are made. They 
dedicated their lives to cleansing the 
American flag of the terrible stain 
upon it, the buying and selling of 
human beings for involuntary labor, 
subject to torture and unending mal- 
treatment. 

Benjamin Lundy belongs by every 
right at the head of my list. A 
Quaker, born in New Jersey, he had 
learned to hate slavery while learn- 
ing the saddler’s trade in Virginia. 
There he daily witnessed the horrors 
of the slave traffic from Virginia to 
the more Southern States. 

heart,” he said, ‘was deeply 
grieved at the gross abomination; I 
heard the wail of the captive; I felt 
his pang of distress; and the iron 
entered my soul.” 
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Settling in St. Clairsville, Ohio, he 
organized the ‘Union Humane So- 
ciety’ which soon grew to nearly 500 
members and led him to urge the 
formation of cooperating anti-slavery 
societies wherever they could be or- 
ganized. 

Soon he disposed of his business 
and devoted his entire life to the 
anti-slavery cause. He was the first 
American ever to do so. In 1821 
he founded the monthly “Genius of 
Universal Emancipation,” at Mount 
Pleasant, Tennessee, without a dollar 
of capital and with only six sub- 
scribers. For a time he walked twenty 
miles each month to get his paper 
printed in Steubenville, returning to 
his home with the entire edition on 
his back. 

Walking 400, 600 or 700 miles or 
more meant nothing to him; he was 
one of the greatest pedestrians in out 
history. Sometimes he rode on horse- 
back, as when he covered the 600 
miles to Philadelphia in the dead ot 
the winter of 1823-24 to attend the 
biennial meeting of the American 
Convention for the Abolition of 
Slavery. In 1827 he was savagely 
assaulted and nearly killed in a street 
in Baltimore by a notorious trader 
in slaves. 

In 1828 he reached Boston and 
there achieved one of the greatest 
successes of his life—he won William 
Lloyd Garrison to the cause and by 
his example fired Garrison to give 
his life to it. At that time, wrote 
Garrison, Lundy had ‘‘explored nine- 
teen of the twenty-four states—from 
the green mountains of Vermont to 
the banks of the Mississippi—mul- 
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tiplied anti-slavery societies in every 
quarter . . . and begun a work, the 
completion of which will be the sal- 
vation of his country.” 

He lived only eleven years longer. 
Much. hampered by deafness, he 
roamed all over Canada and Texas— 
then Mexico, where he hoped to es- 
tablish colonies of free Negroes. He 
even voyaged to Haiti “in the prose- 
cution of his God-like work.” Who 
shall dare to say that this brave spirit 
shall not have a special niche in an 
Abolition Hall of Fame? 

As for the sisters Grimké, tradi- 
tion and the records tell that they 
were the daughters of the Chief Jus- 
tice of South Carolina, and that their 
inborn hatred of slavery was intensi- 
fied by the discovery that their father 
had a Negro family not far from his 
white home. Their horror at seeing 
Negro heads on poles as a warning 
to the others not to attempt to ‘‘make 
trouble’ was said to have been the 
final cause of their. moving to Massa- 
chusetts and joining the Garrisonian 
anti-slavery wing. 

They were stern and forbidding 
in their appearance, suggesting far 
more the austerity of Puritan New 
England than the charm of the South, 
but they bore their testimony without 
faltering and helped to free their 
black relatives. Two of these, Archi- 
bald and Francis Grimké, became 
outstanding citizens of Washington, 
D. C., one being a writer and an 
early member of the N.A.A.C.P. 
and the other an able and highly re- 
spected clergyman. Angelina Grimké 
became the wife of Theodore D. 
Weld, whom Garrison described as 


“the lion-hearted and invincible 
Weld.” Some are now discovering 
Weld to have been the real power 
in the Abolition movement. 

While the rank and file of the 
early white Abolitionists were from 
the middle class and were particu- 
larly scorned by the blue bloods of 
Boston’s Back Bay, Edmund Quincy, 
like Wendell Phillips, came from the 
ranks’ of the “aristocrats.” Quincy 


’ was driven to joining the Abolition- 


ists by the murder of Elijah P. Love- 
joy, editor of the religious, anti- 
slavery Observer by a pro-slavery mob 
at Alton, Illinois. The horde de- 
stroyed the fourth press with which 
the intrepid man had sought to create 
his organ of opinion—racists hurled 
the first three into the Mississippi. 
Quincy, who, in his bearing, man- 
ners and attire was what was called 
in those days ‘‘an elegant gentleman,” 
went the whole Abolition way when 
the Lovejoy murder inflamed him and 
many others who had hitherto re- 
mained silent. He not only joined 
the hated and vilified Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, but admitted 
that he had “deferred too long enroll- 
ing my name on the list of that noble 
army which, for seven years past, 
has maintained the Right, and gallant- 
ly defended the cause of our common 
humanity.” 
Quincy even joined Garrison's 
Nonresistance Society, whose mem- 
bers preached refusal to take up arms 
or to use violence in any form; they 
were the direct creators of the doc- 
trines of Tolstoi and of the great 
apostle of non-violence, Ghandi. In- 
deed, Quincy became one of the 
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towers of strength of the whole move- 
ment. ‘‘Anti-Slavery,” he once 
wrote in explanation, ‘was the only 
national and historical movement on 
foot—besides its humanitarian as- 
pects. As for the cold shoulders and 
petty social ostracisms, I really cared 
nothing about them. . . .” 

Charles C. Burleigh did not get 
off so easily. He gave up brilliant 
prospects as a lawyer to face the 
“hardships, odium and perils of an 
anti-slavery lecturer.” He was a most 


picturesque personality on the plat-° 


form, having an immense sandy beard, 
hair in ringlets down to his shoulders, 
and clothing equally unconventional. 
At one of the meetings in which Bur- 
leigh spoke with the entirely bald Mr. 
Garrison, a scornful listener cried 
out: ‘Cut the beard of that tall Christ 
and make a wig for Garrison!’ to 
the laughter of the audience. 

Even before he was admitted to 
the bar, Burleigh’s Abolition fervor 
made him champion Prudence Cran- 
dall, who was so wicked as to inter- 
racialize her school for girls in Can- 
terbury, Connecticut. In 1833 the 
town rose as one man. A committee 
of the “best citizens” informed her 
that if she persisted in her shocking 
design it ‘would bring disgrace and 
ruin upon them all.” 

An act was rushed through the 
Connecticut Legislature prohibiting 
private schools for non-resident col- 
ored persons, and providing for ex- 
pulsion of the latter. Miss Crandall 
was arrested, twice tried and con- 
victed. Not a shop in the village 
would sell her food, no church would 
admit her, physicians would not at- 
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tend her or her pupils; her well was 
filled with manure and other water 
denied her. This was not in South 
Carolina or Mississippi, but in Con- 
necticut! 

Of course, not all of the unknown 
Abolitionists were as striking -per- 
sonalities as these. Every great re- 
form movement draws some eccen- 
trics, even some of what is called the 
“Junatic fringe,” and the Abolition 
cause was no exception. It was Maria 
Weston Chapman who once, on leav- 
ing a specially turbulent anti-slavery 
meeting, remarked: “The good Lord 
uses to achieve His ends instruments 
I would not touch witb a fifty-foot 
pole!” 

She herself was also of the socially 
elect; her husband was the only one 
of the first-rank Boston merchants to 
join to fight for the slave. Mrs. 
Chapman became the mainspring of 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety and from 1840 on largely main- 
tained the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety by her remarkable executive 
ability. Garrison’s sons wrote that 
her services to their father ‘‘were in- 
estimable, her co-operation with him 
perfect ; and on her more than on any 
other woman, the conduct of the 
cause rested.” 

Truly there were heroines in Amer- 
ica as well as moral heroes. Prudence 
Crandall and Mrs. Chapman should 
also have special places in the coming 
temple of fame, and perhaps a monu- 
ment to the former should rise in 
Canterbury itself. Yet these lesser 
lights of the Abolition movement 
the text-books still ignore as unknown 
white Abolitionists. 
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Mechanica! cotton picker to send vast 
army of Negroes on march to North 


goodbye 


HE EVER-INCREASING vol- 
ee of Negro migration from 

the South to the North has 
very little if any, connection with 
the mechanization of cotton. It is 
mainly a post-war phenomenon 
which the last World War could 
lead us to expect. 

The millions of Negro war-work- 
ers who left the South are not com- 
ing back in great numbers. These 
people are now sending for their 
friends and relatives. 

The Negro veterans will not put 
up with the lack of adequate educa- 
tional facilities throughout the 
South. In Mississippi, there are 
83,000 Negro veterans and 200 
places for them in local institutions 
of higher learning. They are flock- 
ing North, East and West for better 
professional training and better job 
opportunities. As soon as they are 
settled, they, too, will send for their 
families. 

Who has to worry about this ex- 
odus? Certainly not the South, 
where white and Negro alike wel- 
come a better balance between the 
two populations. It is the North, 
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the Negro 


By Agnes t. Meyer 


Condensed from Washington Post 


the Midwest and the Atlantic Coast 
cities that must face the problem. 
They are now receiving only.the ad- 
vance battalions of the army that is 
soon to follow. During the war the 
Negro slums in our Northern and 
Midwestern industrial cities became 
shamefully overcrowded. 

What are we going to do to pro- 
tect this great postwar migration of 
Negro families and the cities that 
will not be able to give them all a 
living wage? 

We were heedless about the 
heavy migration of people into our 
war production centers. We are 
equally heedless now about the 
heavy emigration that is taking 
place. 

But here confronting us is a mass 
problem of the greatest importance 
to the whole nation. Over-concen- 
tration of Negro population any- 
where means race tensions and rival- 
ries. Now that we are facing this 
postwar mass migration, are we go- 
ing to continue our ruthless indif- 
ference or are we going to try to 
put into effect humane policies for 
the wise and advantageous distribu- 
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tion of the Negro families that are 
on the march? 

Let us have no illusion that the 
South will try to hold back the Ne- 
gro. Mechanization in rice, sugar 
and cotton is the answer here to the 
shortage of labor. 

The majority of Southerners 
agree that the vote for the Negro 
is inevitable. But in areas like the 
Mississippi Delta where the Negro 
population was three to one before 
the war and still is two to one, even 
the liberal-minded people are afraid 
of giving the Negro the ballot. 
They refuse to live under local gov- 
ernments elected and run by the Ne- 
gro majorities. Therefore, they look 
upon the heavy migration as salva- 
tion. 

Some of the city merchants are 
apprehensive of the Negro exodus. 
But the businessmen and bankers 
assert that only a few merchants 
who cater to the lowest income 
groups will be affected. The sal- 
aries paid by mechanized agriculture 
will be comparable with those of 
industry and will mean a higher and 
steadier income for the majority of 
merchants. 

“When we have a more balanced 
population,” say the people here 
hopefully, “we can and will do 
more for the health and education 
of our Negro fellow citizens.” 

A similar point of view was ex- 
pressed by many Negroes. ‘Our 
Negro population is not afraid of 
mechanization,” said Mrs. Lillian 
Rogers Johnson, superintendent of 
Negro schools in Coahoma County, 
Mississippi. “On the whole, mech- 
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anization will be the emancipation 
of the Negroes who remain here. 
The old share-cropper system was 
slavery. It wasn’t bad for those 
who had a good landlord that paid 
the market price. But the worker 
was wholly at the mercy of his em- 
ployer and the bad ones took ad- 
vantage of their power. This type 
of landlord now feels bitter toward 
the Negro. Since labor began to be 
scarce, they feel ‘the Negro has let 
us down when we needed him 
most.’ Of course the share-cropper 
has become unreliable under this 
system and walks out on the land- 
lord, often induced to do so by 
some other farmer. If the Negro 
in the Delta is shiftless and incom- 
petent, it is this system of slavery 
that made him so. 

“Mechanization will emancipate 
the landlords as well as the worker 
because this unfair dealing often 
made them mean and narrow in 
outlook. It will be an education 
for both groups. 

“Many white superintendents of 
schools in Mississippi say frankly 
that the solution of our educational 
problem is for many of the Negroes 
to get out. I think this is right. 
The white schools are bad enough 
in our state and we cannot expect 
improvement of schools for the 
multitude of Negro children under 
those circumstances. The consoli- 
dated white schools in Coahoma 
County are a great improvement. 
But there are 5,000 Negro children 
and only 1,000 white children in 
the schools, while thousands of Ne- 
groes don’t go to school at all. To 
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consolidate the 72 little Negro 
schools would take 100 buses and 
the cost of these alone is prohibi- 
tive. 

“The Negroes are migrating not 
because they foresee mechanization. 
They are going because they are 
dissatisfied with economic condi- 
tions here and see no possibility of 
immediate improvement in educa- 
tion and health proyisions. The Ne- 
groes can only get equal opportuni- 
ties in Mississippi if their numbers 
are more equal to the whites. We 
see the reasonableness of this and 
are not disturbed by it,” said Mrs. 
Johnson. 

“I agree with Booker Washing- 
ton’s words: ‘The people here can’t 
rise by keeping the Negro down. 
They stay down with him.’ The 
white man in Mississippi has suf- 
fered as much as the Negro from 
our lack of educational and other 
privileges. Even with a reduced 
Negro population, we must have 
Federal aid for education. The tax- 
able state income is not sufficient to 
support good schools for both col- 
ored and white children. 

“But the Negro veterans are dis- 
illusioned and disappointed. They 
come in and say ‘how do you do?’ 
and ‘goodby.’ The white veterans 
are scarcely less disappointed in the 
conditions they find here. They ex- 
pected a more liberal state of mind 
at home, but find it is just about the 
same. Both groups are leaving but 
mostly the Negroes. 

“What we need for the Negro 
boys who remain and who haven't 
finished grammar or high school 
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would be a large vocational school 
to fit them to make a livelihood as 
mechanics, farm operators, carpen- 
ters or plumbers, as they cannot go 
back to school benches. There is a 
big ordnance plant in Flora, Miss., 
near Jackson, which the Federal 
Government was willing to turn 
over to the state. Our state gov- 
ernor and our department of edu- 
catiom were ready to go ahead, but 


‘some 300 people in the little town 


of Flora protested so violently 
against having Negro students in 
their neighborhood that the matter 
was dropped.” 

The white leaders of Southern 
thought are willing to cooperate 
with the North in helping to guide 
the mass exodus. One of the large 
planters who has not yet mechan- 
ized and is therefore suffering 
acutely from labor shortage, said to 
me: 

“The national ratio of white peo- 
ple to Negro is 10 to 1. Under 
those conditions there is every pos- 
sibility of harmony and complete 
understanding. Over-concentration 
means friction between the races 
whether it exists in the North or 
the South. There should be a na- 
tionwide effort toward guidance of 
the Negro migrant to his own ad- 
vantage and that of the country. 
The postwar migration should be 
planned with every consideration 
and care so that it will not increase 
the evil effects of the last one. I 
am sure the leaders of the South 
would be willing to cooperate in 
such a constructive effort.” 


Copyright, Washington Post (May 7, 1946) 
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GLOBAL GOURMET would soon discover the truth in the saying— 

“What is one man’s meat is another’s poison.” A round-the-world 
survey of strange eating habits brings to light these tid-bits, culled from 
menus in various countries. 


* * * 


In Nigeria, monkey meat is considered a delicacy. However, pregnant women 
must forego the pleasure because they fear their new baby would resemble that 
animal. 

In the Belgian Congo ants are eaten with relish. There are the big red ants, 
em pahu, which are at their best in April. The very small black ones, enaka, and 
big brownish ones, egoro, are eaten only in October. Small red ants, antaiki, are 
“in season” during the month of September. Egoro are the most prized. To 
cook them the natives drop the ants in boiling water just to kill them. The insects 
are then dried in the sun and when the hairs drop off they are ready to be 
served, 

Baked snake is a common dish in the West Indies, where the natives’ fondness 
for the dish helps to reduce the reptile population in the area. Lizard eggs are 
also a rare treat in the West Indies. 

In Uganda the favorite appetizers are coffee beans, served before meals as a 
gesture of hospitality. The outside shell is broken off with the teeth and the 
bean inside is chewed. 

* * & 

The natives of Uganda also make a sweet, non-alcoholic wine from the banana. 
To give it a kick millet which has been roasted and ground to a flour, is added to 
the wine. The result is a beer called marwa. In addition to beer and wine, the 
banana is used to make soap, its leaves for wrapping parcels and its stalk for 
building small bridges. 

+. 2 

Some Africans love the unique taste of caterpillars and the Senegalese regularly 
eat bees. 

* * 

In Nubia earth is used as an internal medicine and to many primitive tribes it 
has a religious meaning. 
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As THE new minister of the village was on his way to 
evening service he met a rising young man of the town whom 
he was anxious to have become an active member of the 
church. 

“Good evening, my young friend,” he said solemnly, “do 
you ever attend a place of worship?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir; regularly, every Sunday night,” replied 
the young fellow with a smile. “I’m on my way to see hep 
now.” 

Gladys Greene 


* * 


T HE AMBITION of a small-town Southern preacher had always been to gets 
a position in a big-city church. Finally his chance came. He was to go to the city 
to be looked over and to look over the congregation. A big dinner was scheduled 


for him. 
He left the small town in triumph but a few days later returned disconsolates 


Asked what had happened, he replied: “I guess I made a bad mistake. When 
the host at the dinner asked if 1 wanted more corn, I absent-mindedly passed 


my glass.” 
Richard Edwards 


Te CHURCH was crowded at the funeral of Sadie Brown although she wag 
a much-disliked person in the community. She had constantly quarreled with 
everyone, henpecked her husband, beaten her children. But now that she was 
dead, people were willing to forgive. ; 

As the minister droned his eulogy, the sky grew darker and darker. A stormy 
broke just as the service ended. There was a flash of lightning followed by am 
boom of thunder. 4 

All was silent in the church and then from the back row came a voice: “Welly 


she got there!” 
John Bae 


* * 


A SALESMAN traveling through the South noticed there were two Baptista 
churches in a little town where he stayed for a night. Curious, he asked one of the 
local townsfolk why there should be two churches for the same denomination, 
“Well, I'll tell you,” said his informant. ‘They just can’t agree. One of the 
churches believes that Pharaoh’s daughter found Moses in the bullrushes. The 


other church claims that’s what she says.” 
Fred Young 
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A HOST was giving his maid final instructions in serving at a dinner party. 

“I want the fish served whole, with tail and head,” he said. “And serve it 
with a lemon in the mouth.” 

“That's silly,”’ she protested. 

“It's done that way at the best parties in Europe,’ her employer insisted. 

The maid reluctantly agreed. She served the fish, complete with tail and head. 
And she carried a lemon in her mouth. 

Ruth Cash 


= were special guests at dinner, and the hostess was a little dubious 
about her new maid. 

“Mary,” she said to the maid, “when you are in the dining room tonight, I 
want you to be careful that you don’t spill anything.” 

Mary looked at her mistress and smiled knowingly. 

“You can rely on me, ma’am,”’ she said. “I don’t talk peer . 

Harold Adams 


A PARK AVENUE matron who insisted on working her house servants to 
the very limit hired a new maid. Although she did not change her ways with the 


» help, things seemed to be going smoothly until one day the new maid informed 


her: “Ma'am, I have to go downtown this afternoon.” 
Deciding to be good-natured, the matron said: “Oh, very well. When will you 
be back?” 
The maid replied: “Never.” 
* * #* Earl Donald 


T HE NEW maid had been instructed to bring her mistress a glass of milk 


€very evening at 7 o'clock. The first evening the maid brought the milk with the 
glass tightly clasped in her hands. 

“Jane,” exploded the mistress, “don’t ever do that again. Always bring it on 
tray.” 

The following evening Jane appeared at the door with a worried look on her 
face and a tray full of milk i in her hands. 

“Excuse me, ma'am,” she said dolefully, “but do I bring a spoon with this or 
do you lap it up?” 
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AME Zion is oldest Negro religious organization in U.S, 


Condensed from Newsweek 


a REDERICK DOUGLASS, runa- ing women evangelists, with 2,000 
ZZ way slave, walked into a Meth- churches, valued at $15,000,000. 
 odist church in New Bedford, A.M.E. Zion is the oldest incor. 
Mass., one fall day in 1838. Like porated Negro religious organization 
other Negroes, he had to sit in the in the United States. 
gallery and was requested to wait for A.M.E. Zion can be justly proud of 
the Lord’s Supper until the white its 150 years of development. Dedi- 
members had communicated. Doug- cated to saving the Negro’s soul, it 
a lass walked out of the service. “I has also fought to protect his person 
fm | went down to a little church on Elm and enlighten his mind. During the 
Street and there I stayed,”’ the orator Civil War, church members were 
and abolitionist wrote later, “for prominent in the Underground Rail- 
fm | there my people were free.” ; road, especially at the stations of 
tf The Elm Street congregation was Syracuse, Albany, and Jamestown, 
‘| a member of the African Methodist N.Y. “General’’ Harriet Tubman, 
| Episcopal Zion Church. Forty-two plucky Zion member, singlehandedly 
| years earlier, led by James Varick, a. spirited some 300 Negroes away from 
shoemaker, A.M.E. Zion had with- slavery, 
*| drawn from a white Methodist church When Booker T. Washington, a 
} in New York for the same reasons Baptist, planned Tuskegee Institute, 
that brought Douglass to its doors. he could find no building until an 
From the first handful of New Alabama A.M.E. Zion church offered 
York Negroes meeting in a carpenter _ its premises in 1881. 
shop in 1796, the A.M.E. Zion To foster what it considers best 
Church has grown to more than for the race, A.M.E. Zion will con- 
500,000 members in the United tinue “scattering hallowed fire every- 
States, Africa, South America, and where until the whole church is in4 
‘ the West Indies. It now has twelve blaze of holy enthusiasm.” 
bishops and 1,500 ministers, includ- Copyright, Ni k (September 16, 1946) 
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A vivip chapter in the folklore 

the story of Uncle Tom was more than a fictional 

‘tale by Harriet Beecher Stowe..Uncle Tom really. 

lived and this is the story of the actual Uncle Topn, : 
Josiah Henson whise life was more astounding a 
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NE DAY Riley suddenly an- 
nounced that his young son, 
who was also called Amos, 

was going down the river to New 
Orleans in a flat-bottomed boat full 
of farm produce. Josiah Henson was 
to go with him, and they were to 
start the next day and dispose of the 
cargo to the best advantage. 

Josiah knew at once what this 
meant. He was to be sold too. No 
one said so, but he was sure of it. 

The boat was loaded with beef 
cattle, pigs, poultry, corn whiskey and 
other merchandise. Three white men 
were hired to handle the boat. Hen- 
son said good-by, perhaps forever, to 
his family and stepped aboard. He 
was the only Negro, and was, there- 
fore, forced to stand more watches, 
than all the rest, but this turned to 
his advantage, for he quickly learned 
all that there was to know about 
handling the boat. Very soon, he 
could shoot by a “sawyer,” land on 


a bank, avoid a snag or a steamboat 
in the rapid current of the Missis- 
sippi, as well as the captain himself. 
The latter seemed to have developed 
some disease of the eyes and ac- 
tually became blind. Henson took 
over. He was, in fact, the master of 
the boat, although he did not have 
any more idea of what lay around 
the next bend than did the others, 
for none of them had ever been down 
the river before. They had to halt 
at night and travel by day. 

At night sémeone had to keep 
watch. They were in danger of river 
pirates and bands of escaped Ne- 
groes who, until they were captured 
or killed, lived as marauders in the 
wilds along the river's banks. These 
Negroes lived in a sort of primitive 
freedom, frequently attacking such 
boats as were tied up for the night, 
killing and robbing. 

At one stop, a curious incident 
took place. This was at Vicksburg, 
where Henson got permission to visit 
a plantation a few miles inland. It 
might have been gossip from the 
Big House, the grapevine or a chance 
remark made by young Amos Riley 
which. told him that it was to this 
place that his former fellow-slaves 
had been sold. It was the saddest 
visit he ever made. He found his 
friends old and broken after four 
years in this malarial climate. They 
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worked long hours, half-naked, in the 
marshes under the burning sun, ill- 
treated and ill-fed ; they were tortured 
by mosquitoes, horseflies and black 
gnats, and thought only of death as 
a deliverance. 

At first sight of Josiah they cried, 
and when he told of his own predica- 
ment they felt sorry that he was to be 
subjected to the same fate to which 
they were condemned. 

The boat drifted on down the great 
river. To his eyes everything in man 
and in nature looked evil. He saw 
nothing but the wretched slavepens 
beside sullen, smelly, stagnant waters 
which harbored the bloated carcasses 
of drowned horses and oxen. These 
were covered with swarms of green 
flies that blew in clouds through the 
sticky atmosphere. From time to time 
huge turkey buzzards wheeled in the 
burning sky or fed on the half-putrid 
carcasses. The water extended for 
miles on either side, in broad steely 
sheets, bordered by half-dead gaunt 
trees hung with funereal moss. Noth- 
ing was noble, nothing grandiose; he 
saw only the fate that awaited him. 

The world was ruled by whites and 
every white hand was against him. 
As he paced the deck during the 
nights of his long watches, he thought 
of the treacherous brothers, his mas- 
ters. Here the son of one of them 
lay asleep in the cabin. In his power. 
He would kill him. It was only just. 

“If this is to be my lot, I cannot 
survive it long. I could not live 
through what I saw on the plantation 
at Vicksburg. I am not so young as 
they are. Two years would kill me. 
Yes, death would free me. Sweet 
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death. But why wait. They don’t 
even suspect me. I am all smiles and 
‘yes, Massa;.no, Massa.’ . They can- 


not see the tiger in my heart. Why 
should I not prevent this wrong? 
For it is wrong. Wrong that I should 
be.sold and go there, after all that 
I have done for them. They would 
repay me with wickedness. One 
should prevent a wrong that is not 
yet done. They don’t suspect; they 
don’t know that I know. I could 
prevent it. Yes, but prevent it with 
an axe. That axe there. Then I 
would escape to freedom. I would 
be justified. I should be free. My 
Christian friends said I should be 
free. I could prevent them all from 
committing this wickedness. Tonight 
is dark, no one could hear me in this 
rain. I can wait no longer. We will 
be in New Orleans in a day or two 
and it will be too late to prevent this 
wickedness. This axe. . .” 

But he could not do it. His hand 
had slid along the smooth handle of 
the axe and he moved silently into the 
cabin where, by the dim light of a 
swinging lamp, he could see the sleep- 
ing form of young Amos. His hand 
had been raised to strike the blow, 
when the thought came to him, 
“What! Commit murder? And you 
a Christian?” 

A thousand elements of irresolu- 
tion weakened the arm that held the 
axe. Young Master Amos had done 
him no harm. He was only obeying 
the orders of his father. Josiah 
turned as silently as he had come 
and went out into the rain. He washed 
his hands and let them trail a long 
time in the night-cold current, for 
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they were covered with imaginary 
blood which he alone could see. He 
shrunk back into his old shape after 
his moment of murderous exaltation 
and now he was desperately afraid 
that the rage and hatred, the expres- 
sion of his heart, might show in his 
face. 

He roused no one to take over the 
watch, but remained on the rain- 
swept deck the night through, alone. 
No one ever knew; no one ever 
guessed the tiger that had risen in 
the night and died away in his heart 
at its first encounter with his Chris- 
tian feelings. The next day the four 
white men saw only ’Siah, old Uncle 
Tom. “Yes, Massa. Right away, 
Massa.” They never guessed. 


FEW DAYS after 
this crisis, the boat 
reached New Or- 

leans with what remained 

of the cargo aboard. They 
had sold the greater part of the load 
at each stop along the way, and now 
the three men who had beeh hired to 
handle the boat were discharged as 
they had contracted for a one-way 
trip. Now that everything was sold, 
with the sole exception of the most 
domestic animal, the young master 
threw off all disguise and spoke open- 
ly of auctioning off Josiah as the only 
thing left to do before he broke up 
the boat for lumber, sold that and 
took passage on a steamboat back to 
the Riley plantation. 

Several planters and dealers came 
aboard to look Josiah over. He was 
sent on some hasty errand to fetch 
and carry that they might see how 
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fast he could run . . . Lift that box; 
bring me that whip. Quick now, let 
the gentlemen see your points . 
Josiah was talked up as a bright fel- 
low, but, perhaps because his arms 
were crippled, no one would meet 
the price that young Riley had been 
told to ask for him. 

He had promised Josiah that he 
would try to sell him into a good 
position as a coachman or house serv- 
ant, but as time went on he made no 
effort to fulfill his promise. He was 
getting impatient to be off and any 
sale would do. 

Josiah begged for his life. Young 
Riley sought to avoid him, for while 
he had been brought up in the ethic 
of slavery to think of a slave not as 
a man, but as chattel, mere property 
which had no rights and was thought 
of as possessing no feelings, yet his 
conscience troubled him. Josiah te- 
minded him of things in their com- 
mon past and sought to touch him 
by telling him of the plight of those 
other slaves in Vicksburg. At times 
he seemed so moved by the plea Jo- 
siah made that he was close to tears, 
yet again, when he felt too closely 
pressed in his inner conflict, he would 
curse and strike out at Josiah. 

It was the month of June, when 
the terrible summer climate of New 
Orleans hung over the bayou and the 
last hot night seemed interminable to 
Josiah. He could not sleep, for he 
had been told that young Riley had 
booked a passage on the up-river 
paddle steamer and intended to leave 
the following evening at six, after 
having sold Josiah for whatever 
price he would bring. This then was 
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the end; there was little hope now 
that he would ever be free or ever 
see his family again. He was a man 
of forty and could not long survive 
work in the fields or in the rice 
swamps. 

The next morning Master Amos 
said that his stomach was disordered, 
and by eight o'clock, as the full heat 
of the day began to strike into the 
cramped cabin, he was utterly pros- 
trate with a raging fever. Now it 
was another song: “I’m dying, ’Siah. 
It's the river fever. People in the 
city are dying of it. You are my only 
friend. Stick to me, ’Sie. Don’t 
leave me. I'm sorry I was going to 
sell you. I didn’t mean it. It was 
just a joke. You must stick by me 
now. Get on the steamer and get 
mehome. I must go home.” 

It was quite a change; Josiah was 
no longer property, a beast to be 
bought and sold, but his master’s 
only friend amidst strangers. Riley 
was now the suppliant, in fear of 
death, as he lay writhing in the shade 
of sailcloth. 

“Take me on the steamer, ’Siah. 
Take me home. You must sell the 
boat and get me and the trunk aboard 
the steamer tonight. All the money 
is in the trunk. You must stick to 
me, 'Siah.” 

Josiah said it was the answer from 
God. 

They took twelve days to reach the 
Riley landing, for the water was low, 
particularly in the Ohio River, and 
navigation difficult. Before they were 
many hours away from New Orleans, 
the fever had subsided, but young Ri- 
ley had been near death and lay weakly 
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on his bunk, depending on Josiah 
for every attention. He could neither 
speak nor move, and his eyes followed 
the slave in entreaty for a teaspoon- 
ful of gruel or something to moisten 
his throat. Josiah nursed and tended 
him, saving his life, and when they 
at last reached the landing, Riley was 
carried to the Big House by a relay 
of slaves who took him on a litter 
over the five miles which separated 
it from the river's edge. 

There was surprise among the 
members of the family when they 
first saw Josiah, until they learned 
what his burden was, and then all at- 
tention was for the young man. A 
few first words of gratitude were all 
he ever received from them. “If I 
had sold him I would have died,” 
said young Amos. Only the market 
value of their slave was of any con- 
sideration to them. The act which he 
had performed served to raise his 
value in their esteem, and Josiah 
thought that his master now looked 
at him with a glance that seemed even 
more greedy than before. He felt 
sure than another attempt would be 
made to sell him before long. 


HE RULING force 

of Josiah Henson's 

life was the religion 

which he had learned, and 

he was convinced, ac- 

cording to the tenets which he pro- 

fessed, that a slave owed a duty to 

his master. In a moment of crisis 

such as had occurred during his trip 

down the river it was this acceptance 

of religious belief which had held his 
hand. 
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From his earliest years he had felt 
that he must justify himself in his 
own eyes. Now he needed justifica- 
tion to “steal” himself and his family. 
He must argue that Riley had con- 
spired against his rights, as indeed he 
and the whole system had done, but 
further than the offense against his 
natural rights, they had sought to 
cheat him in the bargain which he 
had made with them for his liberty. 
This last infamy was what had de- 
cided him to take his wife and chil- 
dren and escape forever. 

On his trip through Ohio Josiah 
had heard of the Underground Rail- 
way. News of the Underground was 
whispered about everywhere by this 
time, but where was it? Where did 
it run? Could you hear it coming, 
see it? What was a train? The un- 
tutored slaves, and many whites too, 
were puzzled by the legend and the 
name. Around many a plantation 
fire it was pictured by hushed voices 
as an immense carriage traveling at 
great speed at night through a dark 
tunnel, on out of sight, and into free- 
dom. 

Lord, lead us out of Egypt’s land; 
but where is Thy train? If only one 
knew where to catch it, where to find 
it and go on to blessed freedom. One 
thought he had seen it rushing 
through the darkest forest in the 
night, while another thought that he 
had heard its lonely wail as it passed 
in the distance with its cargo of happy 
but frightened passengers. Yet no 
one really knew. 

The Underground was running 
few “‘trains,”” and those mostly from 
the northern slave states at this time. 


The highly organized ‘‘excursions,” 
the crowded schedules, did not get 
under way until the late 1840's, and 
above all after the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850. By that time “passage” cost 
a great deal of money, and quite ex- 
travagant ruses and extraordinary dis. 
guises were adopted to spirit slaves 
away to freedom. Yet, in 1830 there 
were, if one only knew where to 
knock and what to say, a few “sta- 
tions’ and ‘‘station masters,” even in 
the South.- An “agent,” at the risk 
of his life, could send a fugitive slave 
on his way with a bold ‘‘conductor” 
who would take him all the way to 
the Canadian border. 

Josiah had heard of the Under- 
ground in Ohio, but he did not know 
where it ran nor how. He knew 
only. that it went to Canada, sure 
refuge from pursuit, and now he, too, 
determined to go there. It was a fear- 
some journey to undertake, and few 
men born to slavery would have 
dared to undertake it even had they 
suffered the same provocation as Jo- 
siah. He knew no “agent,” had met 
no “shepherd” such as Harriet Tub- 
man, who, in later years, would ar- 
rive mysteriously on a plantation and 
entice slaves away to freedom. His 
escape was to be entirely of his own 
doing. He was not even alone; he 
had his wife and four children to 
consider. 

When he told Charlotte of his 
plan, she was overwhelmed with ter- 
ror. She knew little or nothing be- 
yond the warmth of her own hearth- 
stone, and her imagination peopled 
the world outside the plantation with 
fantastic horrors. 
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“We shall die in the wilderness, 
'Siah. They'll hunt us with the 
hounds and bring us back and whip 
us to death. You can’t, ‘Siah. I 
won't go.” 

He tried to persuade her that the 
chance for freedom was worth the 
risk, but she clung to her-home and 
her children. 

“Tl go alone. I'll leave you now 
and go alone. If we stay, Master Ri- 
ley will sell me soon and you'll be 
alone anyway. I told you what I saw 


at Vicksburg. Before that, I'll go. 


alone. No, I'll take the children too, 
all but the youngest.” 

The next day, when he left for 
the fields, she suddenly called him 
back and said that she would go, for 
she feared that he might go even 
then and not come back. 

_ The greatest difficulty was pre- 
sented by the two youngest children, 
who were two and three years old. 
They would have to be carried, and 
so, night after night, Josiah went into 
training. He had his wife make a 
sort or knapsack of tow-cloth, with 


straps to go round his shoulders. The > 


children could be slung in this. Ev- 
ery night he walked the cabin floor 
until dawn, while the children 
laughed and crowed at the fun until 
they fell asleep. Finally he found 
that he could manage them for long 
stretches without tiring. Now it was 
time to decide on a night to depart. 
* They chose a Saturday night be- 
cause Sunday was a holiday, and on 
the following two days Josiah was 
supposed to oversee a job that was 
to be done on a farm some miles 
from the Big House. In this way, 
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they would not be missed for some 
time, and it would give them a start 
on their pursuers. 

Little Tom, his eldest child, was 
away from the cabin, for the family 
kept him in the Big House to work 
in the kitchen, and permission would 
have to be obtained for him to come 
and visit his mother. Toward sun- 
down Josiah went up to report on 
the week’s work, and after talking 
with the master for some time, started 
to turn away. “Oh, Massa Amos, I 
"most forgot. Tom’s mother wants to 
know if you won't let him come 
down a few days; she wants to mend 
his clothes, and fix him up a little.” 

“Yes, boy, yes. He can go.” 

“Thank ’ee, Mass’ Amos. Good 
night, good night.” 

He could not prevent himself from 
throwing a good deal of emphasis 
into that last “good night.” What a 
long good night to Massa that would 
be 


It was about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and by nine o'clock it was 
dark enough to start. No moon 
lighted their way down to the land- 
ing where another slave was waiting 
to row them across the river in a 
little skiff. They sat still as death, 
crouched together, and rowed into 
midstream, where the oarsman 
stopped. 

“It'll be the end of me if this is 
ever found out; but you won't be 
brought back alive, ’Sie, will you?” 

“Not if I can help it,” Josiah re- 
plied, thinking of the pistols and 
knife which he had bought some 
time back from a poor white on one 
of the outlying farms. “Not if I am 
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shot through like a sieve.” 

“That's all,” said the other slave, 
starting to row again. “And God 
help you.” 


HEY landed on the 

Indiana shore and 

began to beat 
through the wilderness, 
for they dared not ap- 
proach the main highways. They 
walked on for two weeks by night, 
hiding by day, while Josiah carried 
the two children slung on his back. 
He did not know where to find any 
sympathizers, nor did he dare to look 
for any. There might be a few people 
in the neighborhood who were merely 
indiffe.2nt, but Josiah felt that most 
likely any white man was an enemy 
who would send them all back to be 
beaten to death in order to claim the 
reward and protect the system. 

Actually, many houses in Ohio and 
Indiana were already marked with 
the secret signs which only those of 
the Underground could recognize. 
Three white bricks set in the wall 
beneath the eaves were a sign that a 
fugitive could safely knock on that 
door and expect to be taken in or 
sent along to the next “‘station’’ un- 
der the seat of a wagon. 

Henson was merely heading for 
Cincinnati as best he could, the North 
Star his only guide. Two days away 
from that city, where he depended 
on finding friends, he was forced to 
risk capture by daylight because his 
family was starving. His wife re- 
proached him for having brought 
them into such danger. The children 
kept whimpering from hunger, and 


while he could speak sternly to his 
trembling wife, he could quiet them 
no longer. His back was now raw 
from the rubbing of the homemade 
knapsack; the only thing to do was 
to adopt a bold course of action. 

He walked quickly out onto the 
highroad and turned south, with the 
idea that it might lull suspicion 
should he meet anyone. At the first 
house to which he came, he was 
attacked by a dog whose owner curtly 
refused to accept his offer to buy 
bread and meat. At the next house 
a man answered in the same surly 
fashion, but his wife came quickly 
after him and said, “How can you 
treat a human so? If the dog was 
hungry you'd feed him. We have 
children of our own who may some 
day need a friend.” 

The man replied, laughing, “If you 
have need of such friends, then feed 
him,” and turned away. 

The woman put out a plate of ven- 
ison and bread, refusing money when 
he offered her a quarter for it, and 
added more food, sending him on 
his way with a ‘God bless you.” 

He hurried back to where his fam- 
ily lay hidden and fed them. But al- 
most at once they cried out for water 
because the meat was so salty. Josiah 
stole away to search out a stream, but 
having no container in which to carry 
water, he first tried his hat, which 
leaked, and then rinsing out his 
shoes, filled them and brought them. 
back to drink from. 

The Henson family at last arrived 
at the outskirts of Cincinnati, and 
Josiah hid them in the woods while 
he entered the town at dusk to find 
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friends that he had made there among 
the Methodists. He was warmly 
greeted by them and sent to fetch 
his wife and children, but they could 
stay only long enough to rest and 
gather a little strength. The fugitive 
slave laws were federal statutes and 
the town of Cincinnati was no longer 
safe. The power of these laws was 
such that they could reach into the 
free states to pluck back a fugitive. 
Methodist friends sent them on about 
thirty miles in a wagon, and then 
they again had to follow the same 
course as before; traveling by night 
and resting by day. 

They were told that when they ar- 
rived at a place called Scioto they 
would strike a military road which 
had been cut through the forest by 
order of General Hull during the 
War of 1812. The beginning of this 
road was marked by a large sycamore 
and elm grove and they had been 
told they might travel along it by 
day. The road was safe because it 
had been cut through the wilderness 
and no one lived along it, nor was 
it much traveled. The road was 
considerably overgrown, and difficult, 
and when by nightfall they had 
passed no houses, they began to be 
alarmed, for they had brought few 
provisions with them. Furthermore, 
Josiah could now barely carry the two 
small children; the knapsack had 
tubbed all the skin from his back. 
They had further cause for alarm in 
the howling of the wolves, which 
they could hear in the darkness of 
the forest. However, they were not 
molested by these animals, and lay 
down to sleep. 
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The next day they started off again 
with only enough salt-jerked beef to 
make them intolerably thirsty. The 
underbrush caught at them and tore 
their clothes, while the road was 
often blocked by wind-fallen trees 
over whose trunks the children and 
Charlotte could climb only with dif- 
ficulty. Henson himself struggled 
on a short distance ahead. His wife 
fainted once, and continually moaned 
that she could go no further, that 
they were foolish ever to have left 
home. 

After struggling along for some 
hours, they saw a number of persons 
with heavy loads on their backs ap- 
proaching around a bend, and, as they 
could expect to meet no friends, they 
were at once on the alert. Charlotte 
screamed that they were Indians and 
that they would all be scalped and 
killed if they did not run. The In- 
dians continued to advance, while 
Josiah argued with his wife that it 
was useless to try to escape. Suddenly, 
the Indians, who were so heavily 
burdened that they had not raised 
their eyes from the ground until now, 
looked up and caught sight of the 
little group of Negroes. They stood 
stock-still for a frozen moment and 
then, hastily throwing off their packs, 
ran howling back, disappearing into 
the woods in all directions. 

His wife insisted that they had 
gone back to get help and would soon 
return in greater numbers and begged 
Josiah to flee with her. He resolved, 
on the contrary, to follow them, for 
he was certain that it was terror that 
had caused their retreat, and assured 
her that it was a ridiculous thing for 
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both parties to run away, stricken by 
mutual fear. 

The little band of Negroes ad- 
vanced—the children clutching their 
parents and whimpering all the 
while because Indians peeped at them 
from behind trees and flitted through 
the deepness of the woods that bor- 
dered what was little more than a 
trail. The Indians apparently thought 
that the Hensons were suffering from 
some terrible disease-which had black- 
ened their faces, for this particular 
band had never encountered Negroes 
before. During the years that were 
to follow, the Indians gave aid to 
many a fugitive slave in his bitter 
journey through the wilderness that 
bordered Canada, where even today 
none but an experienced woodsman 
can find his way. In the narratives 
of escape one continually comes upon 
the statement made by a runaway to 
the effect that he owed his safe pas- 
sage over that part of his journey— 
in which he had more to fear from 
nature than from man—to the nomad 
Indians whom he encountered by 
chance. 

Josiah and his family soon came 
on the Indian camp. There they were 
met by an older man who appeared 
to be the chief, and as soon as he 
had assured himself that they were 
human beings, he spoke a word or 
two in scorn to those around him 
and ordered them to bring food. Jo- 
siah’s children, after the weeks in 
the woods during which they had 
seen none but their parents, were shy 
as wood creatures themselves. Each 
time they were approached by the 
curious Indians, they would shrink 


back with a little cry of alarm, while 
the Indian who wished to touch them 
would jump back too with an echo of 
the same little shriek. They arrived 
at some degree of understanding 
through sign language, and after the 
Hensons were fed, they were given 
a wigwam in which to spend the 
night. The next day they were ac- 
companied a short distance on their 
way by some of the young men who 
told them that they were now only 
about twenty-five miles from the lake, 


HEY had to ford a 

or two and 

pass one more night 

in the woods before they 

came out on a wide, tree- 

less plain, southwest of Sandusky. 

Here they must be bold once more, 

so Josiah hid the family and pushed 

forward alone toward a house that 

he saw on the shore. A number of 

men were busily engaged in loading 

a small vessel. As he approached, the 

captain of the vessel shouted out to 

him, “Holoo, old man, you want to 
work?” 

“Come along, come along. I'll give 
you a shilling an hour. Must get off 
with this wind.” And then he added 
as Josiah approached, ‘Oh, you can't 
work, you're crippled.” 

“Can't I?” said Josiah scornfully, 
and in a moment he had hold of a bag 
and was following the gang in emp- 
tying it into the hold. 

He took his place in the line of 
laborers next to a colored man, and 
soon got into conversation with him. 

“How far is it to Canada?” he 
asked. 
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And when the other fellow gave 
him a knowing look, he realized that 
he was at once understood. 

“Want to go to Canada? Come 
along with us then. Our captain’s a 
fine fellow who will take you. We are 
going to Buffalo.” 

“Buffalo? How far is that from 
Canada?” 

“Don’t you know, man? Just across 
the river.” 

At this Josiah decided to tell him 
that he was not alone, but that his 
wife and children were hidden not 
far off. 

“T'll speak to the captain,” said the 
other. In a few minutes the captain 
beckoned Josiah aside. 

“The doctor says you want to go 
to Buffalo with your family. Well, 
why not go with me then. Doctor 
says you got a family. Bring them 
too.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Where do you stop?” 

“About a mile back.” 

“How long you been there?” 

“No time at all,” replied Josiah 
after a moment's hesitation. 

“Come, my good fellow, tell us 
all about it. You're running away, 
ain’t you? How long will it take 
you to get ready?” 

“Be back in half an hour, sir.” 

“Well, get you along then, and 
fetch them.” 

But before Josiah had gone fifty 
yatds, he called him back. “You go 
On getting the grain in. When we 
get off, I'll lay to, over opposite that 
island, and send a boat back. There's 
a lot of regular nigger-catchers in 
the town below, and they might sus- 
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pect if you brought your party out of 
the bush by daylight.” 

Josiah worked while his heart sang, 
and soon the two or three hundred 
bushels of wheat were aboard, the 
hatches fastened down, the anchor 
taised and sail hoisted. 

He watched the vessel leave its 
mooring and run before the breeze. 
Already she seemed to have passed 
the spot at which the captain had 
said he would lay to. He was sure 
they were leaving without him; a 
moment before, his hope had been 
so great that now he was utterly 
crushed. What cruel sport they had 
made of him! But no, she swung 
around in the wind, the sails flapping 
as the ship lay motionless. The sun 
set, leaving the world in a dusk which 
would make it safe for him to lead 
his wife and children down to the 
water’s edge. Aboard ship he could 
see that they were lowering a boat, 
and the oars flashed as they rowed 
toward the shore. 

The black man to whom Josiah 
had spoken had come along with 
two other sailors. They jumped 
ashore and the four of them started 
off together to the place where the 
other Hensons lay hidden. They 
searched the whole area, for at first 
Josiah was not sure just where his 
family had been. He could not be- 
lieve his senses, but, yes, they were 
gone. He was frozen with horror, 
as he supposed that they had been 
found and carried off. The three 
sailors told him that as there was no 
time to lose, he must come along 
back to the ship with them. 

Filled with despair, he turned to 
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follow, when he stumbled across one 
of the children, lying in the grass. In 
a moment he came upon the others, 
and finally found Charlotte, who lay 
speechless in a thicket. She had given 
him up for lost as he had been gone 
so long, and had supposed he had 
been captured. When she heard his 
voice along with the voices of sev- 
eral other men, she believed that he 
had been forced to come back for the 
rest of them. In her terror, she had 
tried to hide, and when he came upon 
her, she was gripped with silent 
paroxysms of hysteria in which she 
could understand nothing of what 
he said. They had to drag and carry 
her to the boat before she recovered 
herself sufficiently to understand that 
tt last they were near freedom. 

As they neared the ship at anchor 
in midstream, the captain, who was 
a Scot, leaned over the taffrail and 
shouted, ‘Come up on deck and clop 
your wings and craw like a rooster; 
you're a free nigger as sure as you're 
a live man.” And with that welcome 
they came aboard. 

Round went the vessel, the wind 
plunged into her sails and the water 
seethed and hissed past her sides. 
The tension of the past weeks had 
been too abruptly released, and even 
Josiah cried that night. 

The following evening they reached 


Buffalo, but it was too late to cross 
the river that night. The next morn- 
ing the captain called Josiah on deck, 
and pointing to the distance, said, 
“You see those trees; they grow on 
free soil, and as soon as your feet 
touch that, you’re a man; I want to 
see you go and be a free man. I'm 
poor myself and have nothing to 
give you. I only sail this boat for 
wages, but I'll see you across.” And 
then he called to the ferryman, ‘What 
will you take this man and his fam- 
ily over for—he’s got no money.” 

“Three shillings will do it.” 

The captain reached into his pocket 
and, pulling out a dollar, gave it to 
Josiah and said, “Be a good fellow, 
won't you?” 

“Yes, I'll use my freedom well. 
God bless you.” 

It was the morning of October 28, 
1830, and when Josiah jumped from 
the ferry, he threw himself on the 
sand, kissed it, and jumped around 
shouting like a madman. 

“He's some crazy fellow,’ said 
a Colonel Warren, who happened to 
be there. 

“Oh, no, Master, don’t you know? 
I am free.” F 

The colonel burst into a shout of 
laughter and said, “Well, I never 
knew freedom made a man roll on 
the sand in such a fashion.” 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NONSENSE by BerceN Evans (Alfred A. Knophyy 
$3). This delightful, light-hearted book debunks everything from the myths 
about Adam's navel to Bilbo’s line of mouthwash. Give it an A-1 priority 
on your reading list. 


; BOY FROM NEBRASKA by RateH Martin (Harper, $2.50). Here is a 
touching, revealing story of how a Japanese-American soldier fought against 
prejudice in the army and became one of its greatest heroes. Beautifully 
written by an ex-Yank staff member. 


41 ISLAND IN THE ATLANTIC by Watvo FRANK (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3). 

) \ A bulky, over-weighty novel that traces two families through the growth of 

America from the Civil War draft days. Too often history gets in the way of 
the plot. 


agencies and others is a reflection of the war era. Guaranteed for a case of 
giggling hysterics. 
COLOR AND CONSCIENCE by Burtt GALLAGHER (Harper, $2.50). A pon- 
derous study of the race problem from a religious and moral point of view. 
| While meritorious for its thinking, this volume is pretty much limited in its 
potential audience. 


END OVER END by Netson (Viking, $2.50). A heart-breaking, 


DEAR SIR OR MADAM by Jutiet Lowe1t (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $1). 
Good for a flock of belly laughs, this collection of weird letters to government 


moving story of an American airman’s experiences as a war prisoner of the 
Germans in Italy. This is gripping but tough reading to take, especially so 
soon after the war. 
A TREASURY OF STEPHEN FOSTER (Random House, $3.95). A beautifully- 


bound, intelligently-edited cotlection of the songs of the great composer who 


borrowed freely from the folk music of Negroes. Good keepsake to have on 
your piano for constant reference. : 
AS HE SAW IT by Extiorr RoosEveLt (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3). Timely 

and terrific is this inside story from FDR's son of how his father looked upon 

world politics and peace possibilities. It goes behind the scenes at Teheran 

and other Big Three conferences. 


GLASS HOUSE OF PREJUDICE by DorotHy W. Barucu (Morrow, $2.50). 
A well-known psychologist looks at prejudice and what makes it tick. This 
is hard-hitting study that offers a far-seeing program to conquer racism in 
America. 


NOT WITH THE FIST by RutH D. Tuck (Harcourt, Brace, $3). The bitter 
anti-Mexican discrimination in the Southwest is carefully dissected in this 
volume about a town called Descansox and a family called Perez. Sprightly 

' reading and a good introduction to the Mexican problem. ~ 
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M ORE than 50 towns and 


villages in the United States are all Negro without a single white resident. Spread 
over the map from coast to coast, these colored communities with a total popula- 
tion of close to 25,000 are thriving, self-governing and civic-minded. 


Most are unincorporated settlements and very few find their way into atlases. © 
Tracking them down is a job that to date has even defied the census takers (the 
U. S. Bureau of Census lists only 19 all-Negro towns). Best job was done by the 
late Monroe N. Work of Tuskegee in his Negro Yearbook but even he missed 
several spots, now listed by the U.S. census (he omitted Princeville, N. C., and 
Wildcat, Okla.). Work's total of 51 towns are located on this illustrated map. 


State with most all-Negro towns is Oklahoma where more than 10,000 Negroes 
joined the wild dash for homesteads when the Indian Territory was opened to 
settlers in 1899. For several years Edwin P. McCabe, ex-state auditor of Kansas, 
pushed a plan for making Oklahoma a Negro state and sending two Negro 
Senators to Washington. Once more than 200,000 Negroes in the South were 
said to be organized to settle in Oklahoma. But white and Indian opposition 
doomed McCabe’s scheme. Today there are still about 25 all-Negro communities 
in the state, although only ten are listed on this map. Virtually all are out- 
growths of the Oklahoma Negro state idea. Oldest is Langston, whose 514 
residents are outnumbered two to one by students at Langston University, the 
state’s only Negro college. 


Several Northern towns can be traced back to pre-Civil War days when masters 
freed their slaves, purchased land in the North and settled them there. 
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